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ABSTRACT 


Recent  increases  in  the  rates  of  separation  and  divorce  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  rising  dissatisfaction  with  the  adversarial  nature  of  the  Court 
system.  The  result  has  been  a  search  for  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with 
married  couples  in  distress.  This  study  focused  on  one  such  alternative: 
conciliation  counselling.  Accordingly,  it  compared  the  outcome  effectiveness 
of  two  counselling  services  attached  to  the  Family  Court  of  the  Municipality 
of  Toronto,  the  Conciliation  Counselling  Service  (CCS)  and  the  Traditional 
Intake  Service  (TIS) .  The  former  employed  an  approach  whereby  spouses  in 
conflict  were  encouraged  to  resolve  their  differences  through  negotiation  in 
the  presence  of  a  neutral  third  party.  The  latter  was  oriented  toward  brief 
crisis  intervention  and  subsequent  referral.  Employing  an  exploratory  research 
design,  a  total  of  228  Court  clients  were  quasi -randomly  assigned  to  either  of 
the  services  in  question,  106  to  the  CCS  and  122  to  the  TIS.  Using  a  range  of 
test  instruments,  data  were  gathered  at  three  points  during  service  delivery: 
at  baseline,  during  counselling  and  at  least  six  weeks  after  the  termination  of 
service.  Results  clearly  demonstrated  the  superior  outcome  effectiveness  of  the 
CCS.  In  terms  of  objective  outcome,  proportionately,  almost  three  times  as 
many  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  reached  an  agreement  with  their  spouse.  In 
terms  of  subjective  outcome,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients 
compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  reported  substantial  improvement  in  their 
life  satisfaction  and  life  circumstances.  In  discussion,  a  tentative  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  differences  was  advanced  and  a  series  of  issues  requiring  further 
research  were  noted.  It  was  concluded  that:  (1)  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
CCS  attached  to  the  Family  Court  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
legal  and  social  sen/ice  communities  of  the  Municipality  of  Toronto,  and 
(2)  an  optimal  Family  Court  structure  would  involve  both  conciliation  counsell¬ 
ing  and  traditional  intake  services  working  in  tandem. 


Howard  H.  Irving 
Research  Director 


PREFACE 


The  Toronto  Conciliation  Project  began  operation  in  1976.  Situated 
in  the  largest  Provincial  Court  (Family  Division)  in  Ontario  with  eight 
judges  and  as  many  court  rooms  *  the  conciliation  project  serves  the 
population  of  the  Municipality  of  Toronto  (Canada) . 

Chief  Judge  H.T.G.  Andrews  of  the  Provincial  Court  (Family  Division) 
first  articulated  the  idea  for  such  a  project  in  the  early  1970s  based  on 
his  familiarity  with  the  concept  of  conciliation  as  it  was  developed  by 
the  Association  of  Conciliation  Courts  in  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  a  planning  group  was  formed  in  November,  1974,  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  social  work,  psychiatric,  and  legal  professions. 
The  group  included  Chief  Judge  Andrews,  Judge  David  Main,  Dr.  Clive 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Ruth  Parry,  Mrs.  Joan  Kelly,  Ms.  Marlene  Swirsky, 

Reverend  Art  Waters,  Professor  Fred  Zemans,  Ms.  Janet  Rowney,  and  Professors 
Howard  Irving  and  John  Gandy.  Funded  by  Health  and  Welfare  Canada,  the 
planning  group  commissioned  a  feasibility  study  for  a  conciliation  counsell¬ 
ing  service.  This  study  was  conducted  by  Professors  Irving  and  Gandy  in 
1975. 

As  part  of  this  study,  questionnaire  or  interview  data  were  sought 
from  intake  counsellors,  clients,  social  service  personnel,  lawyers  and 
judges  regarding,  among  other  things*,  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
conciliation  counselling  service  in  Toronto.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
respondents  affirmed  that  such  a  service  was  indeed  needed  and  would  be 
welcomed.  In  addition,  the  process  of  carrying  out  such  an  assessment 

*Ihe  study  was  also  concerned  with  alternative  means  of  service  delivery, 
including  expansion  of  the  present  Court  Intake  Department  or  of  the 
Court  Clinic. 
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was  itself  important  because  it  fostered  understanding  of  the  notion  of 
conciliation  counselling  and  helped  build  support  for  the  implementation 
of  such  a  service. 

Based  on  these  findings ,  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada  by  Professors  Irving  and  Gandy  for  a  three-year  Conciliation 
Project  to  include  both  service  delivery  and  research  components.  In  the 
Spring  of  1976,  the  proposal  was  accepted  by  Health  and  Welfare  Canada, 
under  the  guidance  of  Rob  Hart*,  and  an  annual  grant  of  $72,000  was 
allocated,  with  the  first  fiscal  year  to  begin  on  September  1,  1976.  The 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  shared  funding  responsibilities 
with  the  Federal  Government,  annually  supplying  $60,000  worth  of  seconded 
staff,  office  space,  furnishings  and  equipment.  With  the  establishment 
of  a  formal  Board  of  Directors,  chaired  by  Professor  Derek  Mendes  da  Costa, 
Q.C.,  the  Toronto  Conciliation  Project  began  operation. 

Over  approximately  the  past  three  years,  study  of  the  conciliation 
counselling  service  thus  established  has  continued.  The  present  preliminary 
report  represents  part  of  the  fruits  of  that  labour.  This  study  (Study  1) 
was  designed  to  answer  several  fundamental  questions  about  the  conciliation 
counselling  process.  However,  in  order  to  address  a  series  of  additional, 
more  sophisticated  and  more  specific  questions,  a  highly  detailed  indepth 
study  of  conciliation  counselling  was  needed.  Accordingly,  part  of  those 
funds  allocated  for  research  were  used  to  set  in  motion  a  second  study 
(Study  II)  having  all  of  the  aforementioned  design  characteristics.  A 


^Regional  Director,  Welfare  Grants  Directorate,  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada. 
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report  to  the  Board  regarding  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  available 
in  January,  1980. 

t 

These  studies,  taken  together,  will  represent  the  most  comprehensive 
and  analytically  most  sophisticated  evaluation  of  conciliation  counselling 
undertaken  to  date.  If  the  findings  of  Study  I  and  Study  II  are  concordant, 
the}/  will  provide  an  extremely  cogent  basis  for  arguing  in  favor  of  inclu¬ 
sion  of  conciliation  counselling  among  the  services  provided  by  Family 
Courts  across  Canada,  such  services  to  benefit  all  those  who  make  up  the 
Court  system  (ie.  lawyers,  judges),  those  who  use  it  (ie.  clients)  and 
those  who  are  involved  with  both  the  legal  system  and  persons  experiencing 
marital  distress  (ie.  social  service  personnel). 
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PART  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 

Over  the  past  half  century,  Canada  together  with  most  other  Western 
nations,  has  been  characterized  by  rapid  industrialization  and  technological 
change.  It  is  well  known  that  these  processes  have,  in  turn, 

given  rise  to  a  range  of  social  concomitants.  Many  of  these  have  been 
expected  and  have  therefore  been  relatively  nondisruptive .  Others, 
however,  have  been  unintended  and  therefore  problematic,  especially  if 
they  have  set  in  motion  social  processes  in  opposition  to  those  which 
existed  previously. 

The  nuclear  family,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  major  social 
institution,  best  exemplifies  the  often  contradictory  nature  of  social 
change.  In  this  context,  the  effect  of  industrialization  has  been  to 
initiate  or  maintain  two  general  social  processes,  one  tending  to  loosen 
family  ties  while  the  other  operates  to  strengthen  them. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  rising  per  capita  income  has  tended  to 
dramatically  increase  the  proportion  of  single  family  households  (Nett, 

1976)  thus  decreasing  the  availability  of  important  family  support  structures. 
Increasing  vocational  specialization  and  differentiation  has  tended  to 
reduce  average  family  size  (Nett,  1976)  thus  decreasing  the  necessity  of 
interdependence  between  the  family  and  extended  kin.  Furthermore,  increasing 
geographic  (ie.  residential)  mobility  (Nett,  1976;  Irving,  1971)  has 
tended  to  make  more  difficult  the  maintenance  of  existing  ties  between 
the  family  and  both  kin  and  peers.  Changing  attitudes  towards  the  family, 
reflected  in  liberalized  divorce  statutes,  have  tended  to  eliminate  or  at 
least  reduce  the  stigma  attached  to  divorce  (Click,  1977)  thus  undermining 
a  traditionally  potent  source  of  family  solidarity,  namely,  social 
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restraint,  *  Finally,  a  range  of  activities  which  formerly  contributed  to 
family  solidarity  -  including  religious  and  sexual  instruction  as  well  as 
vocational 'training  -  have  now  been  taken  out  of  parental  control  and 
largely  become  the  responsibility  of  other  social  institutions,  especially 
the  educational  system. 

In  opposition  to  these  weakening  trends  are  a  nunber  of  processes 
which  still  serve  to  strengthen  family  solidarity.  Hie  family  continues 
to  be  the  primary  agent  of  child  socialization;  no  other  institution  can 
compare  to  the  family  either  in  terms  of  the  duration  or  the  intensity 
of  interaction  with  the  developing  child  (Danziger,  1970),  Moreover, 
rapid  social  change  has  yielded  a  corresponding  proliferation  of  family 
forms  in  addition  to  the  nuclear  family  (Pamsey,  1978;  Mackline,  1978). 
While  such  alternatives  to  the  nuclear  family  have  always  been  available, 
it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  come  to  represent  a  significant 
proportion  of  all  families.  The  result  would  appear  to  be  a  family 
institution  that  is  both  adapted  to  current  circumstances  and  resnonsive 
to  future  needs. 

The  impact  of  these  opposing  processes  has  had  profound  social 
consequences,  both  for  Canadian  society  in  general  and  for  the  family  in 
particular.  In  societal  terms,  many  of  these  consequences  can  only 
indirectly  be  related  to  the  family  and  include,  among  other  things, 
increasing  individual  alienation  and  depersonalization  and  rising  rates  of 
criminality  and  drug  abuse.  In  familial  terms,  a  major  consequence 


'This  is  intended  as  a  descriptive  statement  rather  than  as  value  judge¬ 
ment  on  our  part. 
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involves  rapidly  rising  rates  of  marital  separation  and  divorce  (Holmes 
and  Holmes,  1970;  Carter  and  Glide,  1970;  Chiriboga  and  Cutler,  1977; 

Ladbrook,  1976;  Chiancola,  1978).  Indeed,  between  1925  and  1975,  the 
divorce  rate  in  Canada  has  increased  forty-fold  (Statistics  Canada,  1975). 

To  the  extent  that  rates  of  marriage  and  remarriage  have  kept  pace 
(Nett,  1976),  these  divorce  rates  do  not  appear  to  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  viability  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution.  They  do,  however, 
present  a  problem  of  immense  proportions  for  those  social  systems 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  coping  with  these  many  troubled  and 
unhappy  people. 

A  case  in  point  concerns  the  Family  Court  which,  of  course,  has  a 
major  role  to  play  in  the  enforcement  of  various  forms  of  family  litigation. 

So  long  as  the  client  population  being  serviced  by  the  Court  was 
relatively  small,  the  Court's  procedural  system  appeared  to  operate 
relatively  smoothly.  In  recent  years,  however,  as  the  number  of  clients 
demanding  service  has  risen  to  floodtide  proportions,  many  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Court  have  come  under  attack  as  either  Inadequate  or  undesirable. 
For  example,  the  structure,  organization  and  purpose  of  the  Family  Court 
make  it  particularly  unsuitable  for  processing  large  numbers  of  clients 
quickly  and  efficiently.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  is  now  being  demanded 
of  it.  The  results  are  hardly  surprising:  the  Court  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  demand  being  made  upon  it  (Elkin,  1973) ,  the  calendar  is  clogged  with 
cases,  and  the  time  delay  between  the  initiation  of  litigation  and  court 
appearance  is  rising  rapidly. 
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Far  more  fundamental,  however,  are  recent  charges  that  the  adversarial 
system  itself  is  simply  inappropriate  when  applied  to  the  resolution  of 
many  marital  disputes. 

Divorce  litigation  is  unique  insofar  as  it  rarely  involves  judge¬ 
ments  solely  concerned  with  matters  of  fact  but  is  almost  invariably 
complicated  by  the  intense  and  intimate  emotions  of  the  spouses  in  conflict. 
Consequently,  as  Irving  and  Irving  (1974)  argue,  the  practical  results 
of  the  adversarial  system  "are  to  pit  the  marital  couple  against  each  other 
in  mortal  combat.  This  exacerbates  the  emotional  trauma  which  already 
exists  in  most  cases  and  renders  attempts  at  constructive  communication 
between  the  spouses  even  more  difficult".  Paradoxically,  this  serves  to 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Family  Court  System  was  created  and 
suggests  that  adversarial  court  procedures  may  be  contraindicated  with 
respect  to  many  family  problems. 

These  conclusions  have  received  increasing  support  from  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity.  Justice  L.H.  Burke  (cited  in  Irving  and  Irving,  1974), 
for  example,  has  suggested  that  ”...  the  adversary  system,  as  it  applied 
to  domestic  relations  matters  falls  far  short  of  the  mark;  it  provides 
solely  the  knife  to  sever  the  nuptial  knot”.  Similarly,  Kronby  (1972: 

123)  observes  that,  ”As  long  as  the  decision  to  dissolve  or  not  dissolve 
a  marriage  is  made  within  the  context  of  the  adversary  system,  individual 
judicial  discretion  will  often  determine  the  result.  It  is  submitted  that 
this  is  fundamentally  misconceived”.  Furthermore,  Wheeler  (1974:  12) 
asserts  that  the  "fault  system  is  inconsistent,  expensive  and  hypocritical" 
in  dealing  with  family  conflict. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Family 
Court  system  will  not  continue  to  play  a  vital  and  necessary  role  in 
family  litigation.  Rather,  they  suggest,  first,  that  while  the  judicial 
process  is  often  the  necessary  ultimate  recourse  for  the  resolution  of 
family  disputes,  there  are  a  significant  number  of  families  for  whom  such 
procedures  may  neither  be  appropriate  nor  helpful;  and,  second,  that  a 
variety  of  techniques  and  procedures  need  to  be  implemented  in  order  to 
complement,  rather  than  replace,  the  judicial  process. 

With  respect  to  the  last  suggestion,  a  range  of  innovations  have  been 
suggested,  including,  for  example,  mandatory  pre-marital  counselling,  a 
waiting  period  prior  to  the  issuance  of  marriage  licences,  the  wider 
availability  of  family  support  services  (eg.  day  care)  and  the  increased 
availability  of  family  and  marital  counselling  services.  Yet  another  such 
innovation  that  has  recently  received  a  great  deal  of  (largely)  favorable 
attention  -  and  will  serve  as  the  focus  of  the  present  report  -  concerns 
the  use  of  a  pre- adversarial  and/or  non- adversarial  approach  to  family 
dispute  resolution,  namely,  conciliation  counselling. 

Essentially,  conciliation  counselling  constitutes  agreement -oriented 
counselling  by  a  neutral  third  party  directed  at  persons  whose  marriage 
is  near  breakdown*  or  has  already  broken  down  (ie.  divorced).  It  is  a 
process,  moreover,  "by  which  families  are  helped  to  identify  and  clarify 
issues  between  them  and  are  assisted  in  making  agreement  on  some  or  all 
of  these  issues;  especially  (sic),  but  not  limited  to,  disputes  over 
custody  and  access  to  children"  (Conciliation  Services,  1978).  Finally, 
it  is  .a  service  based  on  the  twin  assumptions  that  persons  experiencing 
family  problems  can  benefit  from  third  party  intervention  (Elkin,  1973; 
Alberta  Conciliation  Service,  1975)  and  that 

'*The  notion  of  ’breakdown"  is  used  here  in  both  a  legal  sense  (ie.  couples 
who  are  still  legally  married)  as  well  as  a  clinical  sense  (ie.  couples 
whose  differences  are,  at  least  in  theory,  still  resolvable). 
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even  when  reconciliation  is  impossible,  conciliation  counsellor  mediation 
may  minimize  whatever  damage  will  be  done  (Haynes,  1975;  Lightman  and 
Irving,  1976;  Irving  and  Bohm,  1978). 

The  notion  of  a  non -adversarial  conciliatory  approach  to  marital 
disputes  is  by  no  means  recent.  As  early  as  1928,  Mowrer  described  and 
discussed  similar  intervention  strategies  with  respect  to  the  "court  of 
domestic  relations".  He  noted,  as  do  current  authors  (eg.  McRae  and 
Fish,  1978:  100),  that  such  techniques  for  treating  domestic  discord 
must  be  carefully  described,  measured,  evaluated  and  improved.  In  general, 
however,  he  presented  a  rather  jaundiced  view  of  what  he  described  as  an 
"intellectualistic"  approach  to  dispute  resolution,  stating  that,  "Such 
an  approach  . . .  seems  to  imply  an  intellectualistic  psychology  which  has 
everywhere  been  discredited  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  how 
human  beings  behave.  The  implication  of  the  procedure  is  that  if  one  can 
get  the  husband  and  wife  to  talk  over  their  differences,  they  can  come  to  some 
agreement,  which  in  its  very  nature  will  solve  their  conflict",  (p.  151) 

More  recently,  however,  with  problems  with  the  Family  Court 

System  on  the  increase,  the  notion  of  conciliation  counselling  has  gradually 
been  revived;  increasingly,  various  authors  have  called  for  implementation 
of  such  a  service,  either  in  association  with  a  social  service  agency  or 
attached  to  the  Family  Court.  Weiss  (1975:  112),  for  example,  suggests 
that,  "It  might  be  useful  If  separated  parents  could  bring  issues  that 
they  simply  cannot  solve  themselves  to  arbitration  of  some  sort,  perhaps 
by  a  minister  or  social  worker  or  other  professional  whom  they  trust. 

Each  might  be  willing  to  agree  to  an  arbitrator’s  judgement  regarding  the 
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best  interests  of  the  child  (in  cases  involving  disputes  over  custody 
and  visiting  rights),  whereas  neither  could  accept  the  other's.  Perhaps 
social  agencies  may  some  day  provide  professionals  who  can  help  separated 
parents  over  impasses  that  they  cannot  manage  on  their  own",  (parentheses 
added).  Along  similar  lines,  Davidson  (1975:  14)  has  suggested  that 
conciliation  counselling  may  be  "...  potentially  constructive  and  may  well 
serve  to  save  a  disintegrating  relationship.  It  is  sometimes  surprising 
what  a  difference  the  independent  interviews  of  a  third  party  can  make". 

Finally,  Weiss  and  Collada  (1977)  argue  that  when  applied  to  contentious 
but  definable  issues  (eg.  visitation  rights,  custody),  conciliation 

counselling  can  be  an  effective  mechanism  of  the  Family  Court. 

Empirical  support  for  these  views  comes  from  two  sources.  The  first 
source  derives  from  the  social  psychological  literature  concerned  with 
bargaining  and  negotiation.  In  that  context,  several  investigators  report 
evidence  that  co-operative  strategies  appear  to  work  better  than  competitive 
ones  In  the  effort  to  resolve  or  prevent  conflict  (Rubin  and  Brown,  1975: 

263;  Deutsch,  1973:  252).  Whereas  the  former  tend  to  promote  trust  and 
compromise,  the  latter  tend  to  engender  suspicion  and  conflict.  More 
recently,  Kressel  et  al  (1977)  report  preliminary  findings  which  suggest 
that  there  are  similarities  between  the  mediation  process  of  labour 
negotiations  and  those  of  family  conflict  resolution.  With  respect  to 
the  resolution  of  marital  disputes,  these  data  may  be  interpreted  to  suggest 
that  the  notion  of  "fault",  when  applied  to  much  divorce  litigation,  may 
be  seriously  counterproductive. 

A  second  source  of  support  for  the  potential  usefulness  of  conciliation 
counselling  comes  from  a  small  number  of  clinical  projects  which  have 
employed  this  approach.  Elkin  (1962;  1973)  in  Los  Angeles  (California),  the  Alberta 
Conciliation  Service  (1975)  in  Edmonton  (Alberta),  Weiss  and  Collada  (1977)  in 
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San  Jose,  (California),  and  the  Frontenac  Family  Referral  Service  (1979)  in 
Kingston  (Ontario)  all  claim  service  effectiveness^.  While  interesting,  the 
importance  of  these  reports  is  limited  for  they  are  primarily  descriptive, 
fail  to  report  operationally  defined  outcome  measures  and  are  non- 
comparative  in  design.^  Brown  and  Manela  (1977) ,  in  one  of  the  only  studies 
which  has  attempted  to  quantify  outcome  in  any  useful  fashion,  do  report 
that  client  satisfaction  appeared  to  be  an  important  measure  of  ’'success” 
in  conciliation.  However,  their  study  too  was  basically  descriptive  and 
non-comparative  in  design. 

The  primary  consequence  of  these  data  has  been  to  spark  increasing 
interest  in  conciliation  counselling  among  the  social  work  and  legal 
communities.  Both  Hayes  (1978)  and  Sonne  (1974),  for  example,  report  that 
social  work  support  for  this  approach  is  growing.  Similarly,  Irving  and 
Gandy  (1975),  in  an  exploratory  survey  among  a  sample  of  judges,  lawyers 
and  counsellors,  found  widespread  agreement  that  a  need  for  such  a 
service  existed  in  Toronto.  In  addition,  Irving  and  Irving  (1976)  have 
developed  a  general  model  for  conciliation  that  has  been  proposed  for 
evaluation  (Irving  and  LIghtman  1977) . 

While  such  efforts  and  attitudes  are,  of  course,  encouraging,  the  fact 
remains  that,  to  date,  no  research  study  currently  exists  which  empirically 
supports  the  outcome  effectiveness  of  conciliation  counselling  (in  any 
well  defined  form)  as  an  intervention  strategy,  either  seen  alone  or  in 
comparison  to  alternative  (ie.  more  traditional)  intervention  approaches. 

^In  addition,  Coogler  (1977)  reports  the  development  of  a  family  dispute 
mediation  procedure. 

"TVhile  two  of  the  several  studies  comprising  the  report  of  the  Frontenac 
Family  Referral  Service  (1979)  are  comparative  in  design,  they  remain 
only  weakly  analytic. 
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Accordingly,  based  on  the  foregoing  discussion,  what  seems  to  be 
urgently  needed  is  an  exploratory  as  opposed  to  an  experimental  study  of 
conciliation  counselling  employing  a  comparative  as  opposed  to  a  purely 
descriptive  research  design. 

Since  the  issue  of  design  choice  is  rather  crucial  in  this  context, 
a  brief  methodological  digression  seems  in  order.  With  respect  to  the 
choice  of  an  exploratory  versus  an  experimental  study,  the  former  seems 
decidedly  more  appropriate  to  the  study  of  conciliation  counselling  for 
at  least  three  reasons. 

First,  an  exploratory  study  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that 
relatively  little  is  known  about  a  given  phenomenon.  It  is  therefore 
designed  to  generate  testable  hypotheses  thereby  making  a  contribution 
towards  the  creation  of  a  data  base.  In  contrast,  an  experimental  study 
is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  good  deal  is  known  about  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  It  is  therefore  designed  to  test  specific 
hypotheses  thereby  adding  to  an  existing  data  base. 

Second,  an  exploratory  study  necessarily  employs  a  broad  focus 
encompassing  a  wide  range  of  variables.  This  is  required  insofar  as 
the  absence  of  a  data  base  does  not  permit  one  to  assume,  a  priori, 
that  any  given  variable  is  inherently  more  significant  than  any  other. 

In  contrast,  an  experimental  study  necessarily  has  an  extremely  narrow 
focus,  typically  encompassing  a  limited  number  of  variables.  The 
choice  of  these  variables  is  always  made  on  the  basis  of  a  pre-existing 
data  base  which  indicates  that  certain  variables  are  theoretically 
important  while  others  are  of  lesser  significance. 
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Third,  an  exploratory  study  by  its  very  nature  tends  to  be  rather 
general  in  the  questions  it  seeks  to  answer  and  quite  flexible  in  the 
means  by  which  these  answers  are  achieved.  Essentially,  this  means  that 
exploratory  studies  sacrifice  some  empirical  rigor  in  order  to  achieve 
greater  substantive  coverage.  This,  in  turn,  makes  them  uniquely  suitable 
for  capitalizing  on  serendipitous  findings.  In  contrast,  an  experimental 
study  tends  to  focus  on  a  highly  specific  set  of  questions  while  employing 
rigidly  predetermined  means  for  achieving  this  end.  Such  studies  seek 
to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  rigor  with  respect  to  a  severely 
restricted  substantive  area.  Consequently,  while  serendipitous  findings 
may  arise,  they  are  rather  unlikely  and  moreover  typically  cannot  be 
followed  up  within  the  context  of  the  particular  experiment  in  question. 

Based  on  our  previous  discussion  of  'the  dearth  of  available  data 
with  respect  to  conciliation  counselling,  it  seems  apparent  that  an 
exploratory  approach  to  data  collection  -  which  seeks  to  generate  testable 
hypotheses,  employs  a  broad  focus  and  seeks  to  answer  a  general  set  of 
questions  -  is  best  suited  to  the  topic  at  hand. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  a  comparative  as  opposed  to  a  purely 
descriptive  research  design,  the  former  has  at  least  three  distinct 
advantages  over  the  latter.  First,  the  comparative  design,  involving  two 
or  more  test  groups,  permits  a  range  of  between  -  and  within-group 
contrasts.  The  descriptive  design,  in  contrast,  is  restricted  to  within- 
group  comparisons  alone.  Second,  the  need  to  establish  comparability 
between  two  or  more  sets  of  variables  requires  that  the  comparative 
design  be  relatively  rigorous.  This,  in  turn,  means  that  the  comparative 
design  is  likely  to  yield  reliable  data.  While  the  descriptive  study  may 
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also  produce  reliable  data,  in  practice  it  tends  to  be  less  rigorous  such 
that  reliability  is  likely  to  suffer.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  data  generated  by  means  of  a  comparative  design  tend,  by  and  large, 
to  be  easily  interpre table.  In  the  present  context,  this  means  that  such  a 
design  would  permit  one  to  determine  whether  the  outcome  effectiveness  of 
conciliation  counselling  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  comparable 
intervention  strategy.  A  descriptive  approach,  in  contrast,  would  allow 
one  to  establish  the  outcome  effectiveness  of  conciliation  counselling 
but  would  not  indicate  whether  or  not  identical  results  would  having  accrued 
using  any  alternative  intervention  strategy  or  indeed  no  intervention  at  all. 

Taken  together,  the  foregoing  methodological  discussion  strongly  suggests 
that  current  studies  of  the  conciliation  counselling  process  should  be  both 
exploratory  in  nature  and  comparative  in  research  design.  An  empirical 
study  having  both  these  design  characteristics  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
report.  More  specifically,  it  represents  an  exploratory  study  which  compares 
the  outcome  effectiveness  of  conciliation  counselling  (CCS)  and  traditional 
intake  (TIS)  services,  both  attached  to  the  Family  Court  of  the  Municipality 
of  Toronto. 

Broadly,  the  aims  of  the  study  were  threefold.  At  the  time  of  the 
study’s  inception  (1976),  relatively  little  was  known  about  the  client 
population  using  the  services  of  the  Family  Court.  Moreover,  it  was 
thought  that  the  development  of  a  data  base  was  a  necessary  first  step  in 
encouraging  similar  studies  of  the  conciliation  process  in  the  future, 
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even  if  this  effort  went  beyond  the  comparative  mandate  of  the  present 
study.  Accordingly,  the  first  goal  of  the  study  was : 

1.  To  provide  a  global  description  of  the  client 
population  of  the  Family  Court. 

In  addition,  as  suggested  above,  very  little  is  known  either  about 
the  outcome  effectiveness  of  conciliation  counselling  or  about  how  It 
compares  (if  at  all)  with  that  of  any  alternative,  more  traditional 
intervention  strategy.  Until  and  unless  such  information  is  available, 
widespread  implementation  and  operation  of  conciliation  counselling 
services  across  Canada  is  unlikely.  Accordingly,  the  second  goal  of 
the  study  was: 

2.  To  compare  the  outcome  effectiveness  of  the 
conciliation  counselling  and  the  traditional  intake 
services  of  the  Family  Court. 

Within  this  context,  the  notion  of  'outcome*  is  used  quite  broadly 
to  encompass  not  only  outcome  measures  per  se,  but  also  measures 
pertaining  to  the  nature  of  the  client  population  as  well  as  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  service  being  offered  (together  with  the  inter¬ 
action  among  these  variable  clusters) .  Thus  goal  #2  can  usefully  be  sub¬ 
divided  Into  three  sub-goals  involving  the  comparative  analysis  of: 

2a.  Client  characteristics; 

2b.  Service  characteristics; 

2c.  Outcome  characteristics. 

Finally,  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
clinical  evidence  (eg.  Elkin,  1973) ,  that  all  Family  Court  clients  will 
not  be  amenable  to  conciliation  counselling.  It  follows  that  knowledge 
of  the'  characteristics  of  clients  suitable  for  conciliation  counselling 
is  crucial  to  the  development  of  a  client  screening  instrument  and/or 
procedure  on  which,  in  turn,  depends  the  design  and  efficient  operation  of 
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such  a  service.  Accordingly,  the  third  and  final  goal  of  the  study  was 
to  identify  and  describe  that  subset  of  Family  Court  clients  most  amenable 
to  conciliation  counselling.  Essentially,  this  involves  differentiating 
between  those  conciliation  counselling  clients  who  respond  to  intervention 
in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  service  (see  below)  and  those  that  fail  to 
respond  in  accord  with  those  aims.  Operationally,  this  translates  into 
the  following  terms: 

3.  To  compare  conciliation  counselling  clients  who,  on 
follow-up,  appear  to  benefit  from  the  service  with 
those  that  do  not  do  so. 

Once  again,  the  notion  of  'outcome'  is  used  broadly  such  that  the 
comparative  analysis  of  two  variable  clusters  (together  with  their 
interaction)  were  differentiated  as  sub-goals: 

3a.  Client  characteristics; 

3b.  Service  characteristics. 

Discussion  of  goal  #3,  however,  raises  a  crucial  issue  which  had 
first  to  be  grappled  with  before  data  collection  could  begin,  namely,  the 
conceptualization  of  conciliation  counselling  itself. 

Superficially,  this  appears  non-problematic.  The  notion  of 
"conciliation"  would  appear  -  almost  automatically  -  to  imply,  first, 
that  a  particular  kind  of  disagreement  be  resolved,  namely,  one  concerning 
a  disputable  issue;  second,  that  it  involve  particular  participants, 
namely,  both  spouses  in  conflict;  third,  that  counselling  be  aimed  at 
achieving  a  particular  kind  of  outcome,  namely,  one  involving  a  formal 
written  agreement;  and,  fourth,  that  the  participants  be  seen  in  a 
particular  manner,  namely,  that  both  spouses  be  seen  together. 
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Derivation  of  these  implications,  however,  necessarily  assumes  that: 

(1)  one  kind  of  outcome  is  the  only  appropriate  aim  of  conciliation; 

(2)  the  characteristics  of  clients  most  amenable  to  counselling  are,  at 
least  in  part,  already  known;  and  (3)  the  most  appropriate  context  for 
counselling  is  also  known . 

Without  exception,  these  assumptions  are  empirically  unsupportable  in 
the  absence  of  an  existing  data  base.  As  the  foregoing  discussion  was 
intended  to  make  clear,  the  only  certainty  about  our  present  knowledge 
concerning  conciliation  counselling  is  our  level  of  ignorance.  In  this 
context,  the  express  purpose  of  an  exploratory  study  is  to  raise  a  series 
of  questions  concerning  areas  of  ignorance  which  are  amenable  to  empirical 
resolution.  To  this  end,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  proceed  with  the 
fewest  possible  a  priori  assumptions  thus  permitting  the  investigator(s) 
the  widest  possible  lattitude. 

Accordingly,  we  elected  to  employ  a  broad  conceptualization  of 
conciliation  counselling,  assuming  in  the  process  that  the  results  of  the 
study  would  determine:  (1)  whether  or  not  this  was  an  appropriate  strategy; 
and  (2)  which  of  the  components  of  the  conceptualization  would  provide 
the  basis  for  an  empirically  more  rigorous  conception  for  future  use. 

Thus,  conciliation  counselling  was  herein  conceptualized  as  a  form  of 
family  intervention  involving  one  or  both  spouses  seen  separately  or  togeth¬ 
er  and  designed  to  achieve  one  or  more  of  the  following  outcomes: 

(1)  reduce  the  level  of  real  or  perceived  conflict  between  spouses; 

(2)  facilitate  communication  between  spouses,  either  in  general  terms  or 
about  specific  issues  problematic  for  them;  (3)  transform  an  amorphous 
problem  into  a  resolvable  issue;  (4)  suggest  problem-solving  strategies 
as  a  viable  alternative  to 
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litigation;  (5)  promote  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  legal 

system;  and  (6)  optimally,  help  the  spouses  achieve  a  written  agreement 

concerning  one  or  more  disputable  issues  or  problems. 

With  this  conceptualization  as  a  guide,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  sub¬ 
stantive  portion  of  this  report.  In  what  follows  below,  we  will,  in  Part 
II,  briefly  describe  the  methods  used  in  data  collection  and  subsequently 
report  the  study's  findings.  Then,  in  Part  III,  these  data  will  be 
analyzed  and  discussed,  both  in  terms  of  this  specific  study  as  well  as 
their  implication  for  future  policy  formulation.  Finally,  we  will  present 
our  concluding  remarks. 
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PART  II 

METHOD  AND  RESULTS 

METHOD 

SAMPLE  SELECTION  AND  EVALUATION  SETTING 

Clients  were  assigned  to  the  TIS  or  the  CCS  groups  on  a  quasi-random 
basis;  while  truly  random  assignment  was  considered  more  desirable, 
organizational  factors,  chiefly  the  availability  of  workers>made  it  impractical. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Family  Court,  each  potential  client  was  issued  an  intake 
slip  comprising  the  individual’s  name,  the  date  and  their  arrival  time. 

Essentially,  their  arrival  time  together  with  the  availability  of  a  worker 
determined  the  group  to  which  the  client  was  assigned;  the  client  with 
the  earliest  arrival  time  was  assigned  to  whichever  service  had  a  worker 
available  following  a  baseline  interview  (see  below,  p.  19). 

Two  selection  criteria  were  employed  for  sampling  purposes:  (1)  all 
clients  were  first-time  users  of  the  Court  service;  and  (2)  all  clients 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  research  project. 

Over  a  period  of  nine  months  (February  1  to  October  31,  1977),  a 
total  of  228  clients  met  the  above  criteria;  122  were  assigned  to  the  TIS 
group  compared  to  106  assigned  to  the  CCS  group.  These  228  clients 
represented  an  almost  consecutive  series;  over  the  nine  months  in  question, 
only  14  clients  were  excluded  from  the  study,  either  because  they  were 
unco-operative  or  were  repeat  users  of  the  service. 

All  service  delivery  to  and  evaluation  of  the  study  sample  was  conducted 
in  the  offices  of  the  Provincial  Court,  Family  Division,  located  in  the  Municipality  c 
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Toronto1.  The  majority  of  follow-up  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  homes 
of  respondents. 

SERVICE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Essentially,  traditional  Intake  and  conciliation  counselling  services 
differed  in  four  ways.  First,  the  counsellors  in  each  service  sought  to 
achieve  somewhat  different  ends.  As  outlined  above  (p.  5) ,  the  CCS  was 
designed  as  an  agreement- oriented,  future -focused  service  in  which  counsel¬ 
ling  was  offered  by  a  neutral  third  party  to  persons  experiencing  marital 
breakdown.  Accordingly,  conciliation  counsellors  sought  to  enhance  co¬ 
operative  behavior  between  spouses  in  conflict  and  to  help  them  use  the 
resources  of  the  legal  and  social  service  systems  to  their  best  advantage. 
In  contrast,  the  TIS  was  designed  primarily  as  a  means  of  brief  crisis 
counselling.  Thus,  intake  counsellors  sought  to  determine  appropriate 
referrals  and  to  expedite  the  client's  use  of  the  Court's  legal  services. 
While  intake  counselling  could  end  in  agreement  between  spouses,  this  was 
not  its  central  purpose. 

Second,  all  conciliation  counsellors  were  holders  of  a  Masters  of 
Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  degree  unlike  their  TIS  counterparts  who  held  under¬ 
graduate  degrees^. 

Third,  CCS  workers  had  smaller  caseloads  than  TIS  workers  and,  more¬ 
over,  worked  more  flexible  hours,  including  one  evening  per  week. 

lrrhe  Family  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  a  wide  range  of  domestic  issues 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  the  Provincial  Courts  Act  (1978),  and  the 
Deserted  Wives  and  Children's  Maintenance  Act  (1973).  Subsequent  to  the 
present  study,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  changed  from 
the  Maintenance  Act,  mentioned  above,  to  the  Family  Law  Reform  Act  (1978). 
In  order  to  clarify  the  legal  context  of  the  present  study,  important 
features  of  the  Maintenance  Act  are  outlined  in  Appendix  3. 

2 

There  was  an  exception;  one  TIS  counsellor  held  a  M.S.W.  degree. 


Finally,  all  conciliation  counsellors,  unlike  their  TIS  counterparts, 
attended  a  special  in-service  training  programme  .  The  programme  consisted 
of  12  three  hour  sessions  given  by  experts  in  the  fields  of  family  law, 
family  breakdown,  family  counselling,  and  conflict  resolution.  It  was 
primarily  designed  to  orient  the  worker  to  the  unique  aspects  of  conciliation 
work  and  to  review  relevant  legislation.  Throughout,  the  workers  were 
encouraged  to  obtain  the  involvement  of  both  parties  to  a  dispute  (as 
well  as  significant  others,  if  appropriate)  for  purposes  of  counselling. 
However,  they  were  explicitly  instructed  not  to  inhibit  a  client's  right  to 
use  the  Court  as  a  means  of  dispute  resolution  should  this  be  preferred. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  above  mentioned  distinctions 
between  the  services  represented  real,  as  opposed  to  cosmetic,  differences, 
an  attitude  survey  of  all  workers  from  both  services  was  conducted.  Using 
an  Instrument  adapted  from  Markus  (1969) ,  all  workers  were  asked  to  list 
the  goals  of  their  service  in  terms  of  its  "ends"  or  "targets".  The 
results  suggested  that  all  workers  saw  themselves  in  a  counselling  role 
related  to  the  resolution  of  marital  and  family  problems.  However,  while 
the  TIS  workers  saw  their  roles  as  focused  on  the  assessment  function  of 
counselling,  CCS  workers  stressed  dispute  resolution  and  agreement  formation. 
These  findings  suggest  that  not  only  were  the  TIS  and  the  CCS  different  in 
practice,  they  were  also  seen  to  be  different  (ie.  directed  towards  divergent 
ends)  by  the  workers  who  offered  the  service. 

SERVICE  EVALUATION  PROCEDURE 

Evaluation  of  the  outcome  effectiveness  of  the  TIS  and  the  CCS  took 
place'  in  four  sequential  phases,  summarized  in  Figure  1. 
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Phase  1  involved  the  collection  of  baseline  data.  Immediately  prior 

to  meeting  with  an  intake  worker  or  a  conciliation  counsellor  (see  above, 

p.  16)  each  client  was  interviewed  in  a  private  office  by  one  of  six 

experienced  and  specially  trained  research  interviewers.  These  interviewers 

had  no  clinical  responsibilities;  their  sole  involvement  with  the  Court  was 

restricted  to  participation  in  the  present  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  interview  was  to  gather  baseline  data  on  the  client 

and  on  their  presenting  problem(s)  by  means  of  a  39-item  Interview  Schedule 

(see  Appendix  4).  Aside  from  socio- demographic  and  other  descriptive  data, 

the  schedule  contained  two  specific  research  instruments  designed  and/or 

selected  to  provide  a  baseline  for  later  follow-up  measures,  specifically, 

the  Life  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (Question  20) ,  modified  from  Campbell 

et  al.  (1976),  and  the  Problem  Severity  Index  (Question  27).  The  former 

consisted  of  10  semantic  differential1 2  items,  each  of  which  consisted  of 

a  pair  of  polar  adjectives  (eg.  "boring'’  vs  "interesting").  Clients  were 

asked  to  rate  where  they  would  place  their  present  life  situation  on  a 

2 

6-point  scale  between  the  two  extremes.  The  eight  items  most  highly 

intercorrelated  (Campbell  et  al.,  1976)  were  combined  to  provide  a  Life 
3 

Satisfaction  Index  . 

The  Problem  Severity  Index  was  made  up  of  16  problems  common  to 
people  using  the  Family  Court’s  services.  This  list  of  problems  was 
compiled  with  the  help  of  the  staff  of  both  services.  Clients  were  asked 

1 Developed  by  Osgood  et  al.  (1957),  the  semantic  differential  is  a  method 
of  exploring  the  connotative  meaning  of  a  concept. 

2 

The  two  items  excluded  were:  (1)  "easy"  vs  "hard",  and  (2)  "free"  vs 
"tied  down". 

3 

The  Index  score  was  computed  by  summing  the  scale  scores  for  the  8  items 
in  question  and  then  deriving  a  mean  score,  with  index  scores  having  a 

range  of  1  to  6.  Some  items  were  reverse  scored  so  that  higher  scale 
scores  reflected  greater  life  satisfaction. 


FLOW  CHART  OF  RESEARCH  DESIGN 
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to  rate  each  of  the  problems  listed  (eg.  custody  dispute)  on  a  five-point 
Likert-type  scale  ranging  from  "Not  a  problem  for  me"  to  "A  very  serious 
problem  for  me".  Following  the  work  of  Krupinski  et  al.  (1970),  the  problem 
list  was  grouped,  for  analytic  purposes,  into  four  content  areas: 

1.  Abuse  of  Spouse:  physical  and  verbal; 

2.  Financial  Problems:  support  from  spouse,  managing  money, 
shortage  of  income,  inadequate  housing; 

3.  Child- related  Problems:  arguments  over  rearing  practices, 
behavioral  problems  of  children,  getting  children  to 
take  sides; 

4.  Personal  or  Interpersonal  Problems:  loneliness, 
sleeplessness,  problem  with  relatives,  sex  and/or  alcohol. 

Prior  to  its  use,  the  entire  Interview  Schedule,  together  with  all 
other  test  instruments,  was  pre-tested  for  reliability  and  clarity  on  34 
Court  clients.  In  addition,  the  work  of  the  research  interviewers  was 
routinely  monitored  and  checked  for  accuracy  by  the  Project  Assistant  and 
periodic  meetings  were  held  to  assure  that  uniform  interviewing  procedures 
were  being  employed. 

Phase  2  concerned  evaluation  of  the  service  delivery  process.  To  this 
end,  workers  maintained  a  running  record  of  each  case  by  means  of  repeated 
completion  of  a  14- item  Interview  Record  Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  5) 
and,  upon  termination  of  each  case,  completion  of  a  40- item  Termination 
Record  Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  6) . 

The  Interview  Record  Questionnaire  recorded  data  pertaining  to  each 
interview  (eg.  length  of  interview)  with  every  client.  The  Termination 
Record  Questionnaire  provided  summary  information  (eg.  who  was  involved?) 
for  each  case  as  a  whole. 

Phase  3  concerned  follow-up  evaluation  of  service  clients  and  began 

at  least  six  weeks  after  termination*.  Designed  to  compare  the  degree  of 

change  for  clients  in  each  of  the  two  services,  it  involved  administration 

*Qn  average,  clients  were  interviewed  twelve  weeks  after  the  termination 
of  service. 


of  a  76- item  Follow-Up  Interview  Schedule  (see  Appendix  7  ).  In  general, 

the  schedule  probed  the  client’s  perception  of  their  experience  with  the 

Court  counselling  services.  In  addition,  the  schedule  included  (1)  three 

global  measures  (Questions  28,  29,  30)  of  the  client's  perception  of 

change  \  (2)  items  concerning  the  counselling  process  itself  (Questions 

35  to  62),  derived  from  Shulman  (1977);  and,  for  comparative  purposes, 

2 

(3)  the  Life  Satisfaction  and  Problem  Severity  Indices 

As  is  typical  in  studies  such  as  this,  considerable  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  locating  clients  for  follow-up.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  nature  of  the  client  population  made  them  especially  difficult  to  locate, 
as  many  of  them  had  recently  separated  from  their  spouses  and,  consequently, 
had  moved.  In  some  cases,  clients  appeared  to  deliberately  conceal  their 
whereabouts,  perhaps  to  avoid  contact  with  their  estranged  spouse. 

Despite  these  problems,  however,  the  perseverence  of  the  research 
interviewers  was  rewarded;  172  (75%)  of  the  original  sample  of  228  clients 
were  successfully  re -interviewed  on  follow-up;  this  represented  72% 

(n=91)  of  the  TIS  group  and  78%  (n=81)  of  the  CCS  group.  Almost  all  interviews 
were  conducted  in  the  client's  home.  Anticipating  that  the  client's 
familiarity  with  the  baseline  interviewer  might  facilitate  the  follow-up 
process,  whenever  possible  the  same  interviewer  did  the  follow-up. 

^ These  items  are  similar  but  not  identical  to  those  found  in  a  research  study 
by  the  Family  Service  Association  (Ontario  Association  of  Family  Services,  1976). 

2 

For  these  measures,  change  scores  (relative  to  baseline)  were  calculated 
by  first  subtracting  scale  scores  at  follow-up  from  those  at  baseline, 
then  summing  these  scores  and  deriving  a  mean  score. 
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Phase  4  concerned  the  use  of  the  Court  by  the  study  sample  within  one 
year  following  termination.  This  involved  completion  of  a  13- item  Court 
Record  Schedule  (see  Appendix  8  )  by  an  experienced  court  worker,  following 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  Family  Court  files.  The  schedule,  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  a  conciliation  counsellor  (Ms.  Patty  Tummon) ,  was 
designed  to  determine  the  frequency  and  type  of  litigation  with  which 
each  of  the  study  clients  were  involved. 
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DATA  BASE 

Taken  together ,  the  research  instruments  described  above  involve 
the  collection  of  data  on  a  total  of  352  quantitative  and/or  qualitative 
variables  *.  These  specific  variables,  as  opposed  to  a  virtually 
unlimited  number  of  possible  alternatives,  were  selected  on  three  grounds. 
First,  common  sense  suggested  that  a  number  of  variables  (eg.  demographic 
characteristics)  were  pertinent  to  our  concerns.  Second,  additional 
variables  were  included  on  the  basis  of  the  senior  author’s  personal 
experience  with  socio-legal  matters  in  general  and  conciliation  counselling 
in  particular.  Finally,  the  largest  number  of  variables  were  selected 
based  on  our  review  of  the  available  clinical  literature. 

In  this  context,  however,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
exploratory  nature  of  this  study  and  the  fact  that  conciliation  counselling 
remains  poorly  understood.  Consequently,  despite  the  rational  basis 
for  variable  selection,  we  expected  at  the  outset  that  many  variables 
would  not  yield  useful  and/or  meaningful  data  and  that  the  final  data 
base  from  which  analysis  would  proceed  would  involve  considerably  fewer 
variables  than  the  total  reported  above.  These  expectations  were 
confirmed  upon  preliminary  inspection  of  our  data.  As  Table  1  shows, 
the  study's  final  data  base  involved  130  variables,  primarily  at  the 
interval  level  of  measurement.  These  variables  represent  36.9%  of 
the  total  variable  list. 


*It  should  be  noted  that  while  all  questionnaire  items  were  counted 
separately  for  tabulation  purposes,  the  fact  that  many  items  were 
repeated  at  baseline  and  follow-up  meant  that  fewer  substantive 
variables  were  involved  than  the  variable  list  total  would  suggest. 
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Essentially,  the  bases  for  variable  exclusion  were  twofold. 

First,  it  will  be  recalled  that  part  of  the  mandate  underlying  the 
funding  of  this  project  included  creation  of  a  data  base  to  encourage 
future  research  (see  above,  p. 11-12).  Many  of  these  variables, 
however,  were  simply  irrelevant  to  the  comparative  focus  of  the  present 
study  and  so  were  excluded.  Second,  while  all  questionnaire  items 
(ie.  variables)  were  tested  for  clarity  and  readability,  there  was  no 
way  to  insure  a  priori  either  that  all  clients  and/or  workers  would 
find  all  test  items  equally  relevant  or  would  respond  to  them  with 
equal  reliability.  Consequently,  a  large  number  of  variables  were 
excluded  because  a  significant  proportion  of  clients  and/or  workers 
either  refused  to  answer  or  did  so  with  very  low  reliability;  in 
either  case,  the  variables  in  question  only  applied  to  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  client  and/or  worker  population. 
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TABLE  1 

NUMBER,  TYPE  AND  LEVEL  OF  MEASUREMENT  OF 
VARIABLES  ANALYZED  AND  REPORTED 


Level 

VARIABLE 

TYPE 

QUANTITATIVE 

QUALITATIVE* 

TOTAL 

No. 

* 

No. 

% 

T 

% 

Nominal 

30 

23.6 

3 

100.0 

33 

25.4 

Ordinal 

5 

3.9 

0 

-- 

5 

3.8 

Interval 

92 

72.4 

0 

-- 

92 

70.8 

T 

127 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

130 

100.0 

*It  should  be  noted  that  all  variables  in  this  column  have  been  qualitatively 
transformed  so  that  they  can  be  subjected  to  statistical  analysis.  It  is  on 
this  basis  that  they  are  described  in  terms  of  their  level  of  measurement. 
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DATA  ANALYSIS 

As  indicated  above,  data  were  of  two  types,  qualitative  and  quanti¬ 
tative.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  data  were  coded,  punched  on  standard 
cards  and  "edited"  for  computer  analysis  using  the  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Sciences  (Nie  at  al.,  1975).  Comparative  analysis  of  data 
which  achieved  either  a  nominal  or  an  ordinal  level  of  measurement 

(ie.  presented  in  the  form  of  a  cross -tabulation  table)  involved  the 

2 

use  of  the  Chi  Square  test  (written  X  )  of  independence.  Analysis  of 

interval  data  (ie.  group  mean  scores)  involved  use  of  the  T-test  for 

independent  samples  (Glass  and  Stanley,  1970).  For  both  tests,  an  alpha 
* 

level  of  0.05  was  employed  as  the  acceptable  level  of  significance. 

With  respect  to  qualitative  data,  these  were  examined  by  inspection. 
Whenever  these  data  exhibited  some  clustering  or  redundancy,  clients 
responses  were  categorized,  collapsed,  quantified  (in  percentage  terms) 
and  subjected  to  statistical  analysis  using  the  same  procedures  as 
described  above. 


^Statistical  significance  at  the  0.05  level  means  that  there  are  about  5 
chances  out  of  100  that  the  observed  difference  between  two  group  scores 
is  not  "real",  but  is  simply  due  to  chance.  Consequently,  whenever  the 
derived  probability  is  less  than  0.05  (written  p<0.05),  the  two  services 
being  compared  are  probably  different  in  terms  of  the  variable (s)  in 
question. 
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RESULTS 

1.0  INTRODUCTION 

As  a  means  of  organizing  a  rather  complex  set  of  findings,  this  section 
is  divided  into  three  parts  corresponding  to  the  three  goals  of  the  study 
(see  above,  p.  12-13).  The  first  part  (section  2.0)  presents  a  global 
description  of  the  client  population  of  the  Family  Court.  Part  two 
(section  3.0)  compares  the  outcome  effectiveness  of  the  TIS  and  the  CCS. 
Finally,  part  three  (section  4.0)  compares  CCS  clients  who  benefited  from 
the  service  with  those  that  did  not.  Three  outcome  measures  -  agreement, 
client  perception  of  change  in  their  life  circumstances  and  client  report  of 
change  in  their  level  of  life  satisfaction  -  were  used  as  the  criteria  of 
"benefit”.  Those  readers  interested  in  a  technical  discussion  of  the 
findings  -  including  tabular  display  and  full  data  analysis  -  are 

referred  to  Appendix  1.  For  those  interested  in  a  condensed  and  non¬ 
technical  presentation  of  the  findings,  summary  statements  follow  immediately 
below  for  each  of  the  aforementioned  three  sections. 

2.0  THE  CLIENT  POPULATION  OF  THE  FAMILY  COURT:  A  GLOBAL  DESCRIPTION  (Summary) 

Taken  together,  data  presented  in  section  2.0  provide  the  basis  for 
constructing  a  portrait  of  the  "average"  client  coming  to  the  Family  Court. 
Such  a  client  was  a  white  female  in  her  early  thirties,  separated  from 
her  husband  without  a  separation  agreement  and  living  with  her  children  as  an 
unemployed  housewife  on  a  rather  meagre  income.  She  was  likely  to  have  been 
foreign- bom,  poorly  educated  and  reported  having  several  serious  problems  - 
primarily  financial  support  and/or  physical  abuse  -  for  at  least  the  past 
two  years.  Due  to  these  problems,  she  was  likely  to  be  most  unhappy  about 
her  present  life  circumstances  and  to  have  sought  help  for  them  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  especially  from  her  family,  her  friends  and  her  lawyer. 
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It  was  the  latter  that  was  most  likely  to  have  referred  her  to  the 
Family  Court  to  which  she  came  with  the  intention  of  somehow  resolving 
her  marital  difficulties  by  means  other  than  laying  a  charge  against  her 
spouse . 

3.0  TRADITIONAL  INTAKE  AND  CONCILIATION  COUNSELLING  SERVICES:  A 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Summary) 

Analysis  of  data  comparing  TIS  and  CCS  client  groups  was  divided 
into  four  sections.  Section  3.1  examined  client  characteristics.  It  was 
found  that  TIS  and  CCS  clients  were  quite  similar  in  terms  of  a  range 
of  demographic  and  other  descriptive  variables.  While  there  were 
differences  between  the  two  groups  (eg.  TIS  clients  were  more  likely 
than  their  CCS  counterparts  to  be  separated  in  the  absence  of  a  separation 
agreement),  these  were  few  in  number  and  of  little  substantive  importance. 
In  addition,  an  interaction  effect  of  some  interest  was  noted.  Whereas 
CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  to  have  been  referred  to  the 
Court  if  their  most  important  problem  concerned  financial  support,  access 
or  custody,  TIS  clients  as  opposed  to  their  CCS  counterparts  were 
more  likely  to  have  been  referred  if  their  most  important  problem 
concerned  spouse  abuse.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  interaction 
effect  occurred  strictly  on  the  basis  of  chance  since  group  assignment  was 
quasi -random  in  nature. 

Section  3.2  examined  service  characteristics.  It  was  found  that  for 
both  groups,  having  the  client’s  spouse  participate  in  counselling  was 
significantly  related  to  the  number  and  duration  of  counselling  inter¬ 
views.  However,  counselling  in  the  CCS  as  opposed  to  the  TIS  was 
significantly  more  likely  to  involve:  (1)  two  or  more  persons;  (2)  the 
participation  of  the  client’s  spouse;  (3)  having  seen  the  client  in  some 
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combination  of  morning,  afternoon  and/or  evening  visits;  (4)  two  or  more 
interviews;  (5)  cumulative  interview  time  equal  to  or  greater  than  90 
minutes;  (6)  a  different  style  of  worker-client  interaction;  (7)  clients 
seen  together  with  their  spouse  in  two  or  more  interviews;  and  (8)  the 
decision  to  terminate  service  having  been  made  by  the  client  alone. 

Conversely,  the  TIS  was  more  likely  than  the  CCS  to  involve:  (1)  clients 
seen  alone  on  the  advice  of  the  worker;  and  (2)  the  decision  to  teminate 
service  having  been  made  by  the  counsellor  alone  or  in  consultation  with 
the  client. 

Section  3.3  examined  client  by  service  interaction.  These  data  showed 
that  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  to  have  been  seen  in 
counselling  together  with  their  spouse  if  they  were  separated  without  a  separation 
agreement.  Conversely,  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  than  their  CCS 
counterparts  to  be  seen  alone  on  the  advice  of  their  worker  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  which  brought  them  to  the  Court,  namely,  verbal  and/or 
physical  abuse,  made  the  spouse's  presence  inappropriate. 

Finally,  section  3.4  compared  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  outcome 
efficiency.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  this  analysis,  findings  were 
presented  in  three  sub-sections. 

Sub-section  3.41  compared  the  groups  in  terms  of  a  number  of  outcome 
measures.  Results  showed,  first,  that  a  majority  of  clients  in  both  groups 
reported  improvements  in  life  circumstances,  life  satisfaction  and  marital 
satisfaction,  while  about  a  quarter  of  the  clients  in  both  groups  laid 
charges  against  their  spouse.  Second,  a  significantly  greater  proportion 
of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients:  (1)  reported  that  things  were  "much 
better";  (2)  sought  the  services  of  a  lawyer;  (3)  were  referred  to  a 
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range  of  social  service  agencies  for  continuing  help;  and  (4)  reached 
an  agreement  with  their  spouse  (21.7%  vs  8.2%)*.  While  clients  who 
reached  an  agreement  in  both  groups  did  so  with  respect  to  similar  kinds 
of  problems,  the  contents  of  CCS  client  agreements  tended  to  differ 
from  those  of  their  TIS  counterparts;  they  involved  a  broader  array  of 
topics,  focused  more  on  the  issues  of  referral  and  support,  and  were 
unique  insofar  as  they  involved  the  issues  of  reconciliation  and  alternatives 
to  and/or  deferral  of  litigation.  Finally,  TIS  clients  were  more  likely 
than  their  CCS  counterparts  to  have  been  referred  to  a  professional  (eg. 
a  social  worker  or  a  psychiatrist) . 

Sub-section  3.42  examined  the  relationship  between  client  characteristics 
and  outcome.  It  was  found  that  among  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients, 
agreement  was  significantly  related  to:  (1)  the  number  of  problems  rated 
,?serious";  (2)  having  been  referred  to  the  Court  by  a  professional  or 
more  especially  by  a  lawyer;  and  (3)  having  sought  the  advice  of  lawyer 
prior  to  coming  to  the  Court.  While  CCS  clients  were  likely  to  have 
reached  agreement  irrespective  of  their  marital  status  or  living  arrange¬ 
ments,  they  were  also  more  likely  than  their  TIS  counterparts  to  have 
reached  an  agreement  if  they  were  separated  in  the  absence  of  a  separation  agree¬ 
ment  and  living  apart  from  their  spouse.  Conversely,  TIS  as  opposed  to  CCS  clients 
were  more  likely  to  have  reached  agreement  if  they  were  married  and  living  together 
and  had  one  or  more  financial  or  personal  and/or  interpersonal  problems.  In 
addition,  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  to  have  laid  a 
charge  against  their  spouse  based  on  the  recommendation  of  their  lawyer. 

In  this  context,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  those  clients  in  both 
groups  who  came  to  the  Court  with  the  intention  of  laying  charge  against 
their  spouse,  the  vast  majority  (over  90%)  did  in  fact  do  so. 


‘For  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  these  findings  see  below,  p.  44. 
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Finally,  sub-section  3.43  examined  the  relationship  between  service 
characteristics  and  outcome.  These  data  showed  that  among  clients  in 
both  groups,  there  was  a  significant  direct  relationship  between  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  an  agreement  and  the  number  of  people  seen  in  counselling,  the 
participation  of  the  client’s  spouse,  the  number  of  counselling  interviews 
and  the  cumulated  amount  of  interview  time.  However,  for  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients,  agreement  was  related 
to:  (1)  the  participation  of  the  client’s  spouse;  (2)  the  number  of  people 
seen  in  counselling;  (3)  some  combination  of  morning,  afternoon  and/or 
evening  visits;  (4)  the  cumulative  amount  of  interview  time;  (5)  the 
client’s  decision  to  terminate  service  having  been  made  in  consultation 
with  the  counsellor;  and  (6)  the  client’s  perception  that  their  life 
circumstances  had  undergone  a  substantial  change  for  the  better.  Further, 
for  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  there  was  also  a  significant  relationship 
between  the  client’s  perception  that  both  their  life  circumstances  and 
degree  of  life  satisfaction  had  improved  and:  (1)  the  number  and  duration 
of  counselling  interviews;  and  (2)  (with  respect  to  life  circumstances 
only)  the  participation  of  the  client's  spouse  in  counselling.  Moreover, 
among  CCS  clients,  there  was  a  direct  linear  relationship  between  both 
improvement  in  life  satisfaction  and  circumstances  and  both  the  number 
and  duration  of  counselling  interviews;  as  the  number  and  duration  of 
counselling  interviews  increased,  so  too  did  the  proportion  of  CCS  clients 
who  reported  improvement  in  both  life  satisfaction  and  life  circumstances. 
Interestingly,  the  same  relationship  existed  among  TIS  but  in  the  opposite 
direction. 
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4.0  THE  CONCILIATION  COUNSELLING  SERVICE:  A  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Summary) 

This  section  was  concerned  with  identifying  those  variables  which 
significantly  differentiated  between  CCS  clients  who  benefited  from  counselling 
and  those  who  did  not.  Among  client  by  outcome  interactions  examined  for 
this  purpose,  it  was  found  that:  (1)  having  been  referred  to  the  Court  by 
either  a  professional  or  more  especially  by  a  lawyer;  and  (2)  reporting 
five  or  more  problems  rated  "serious",  were  both  significantly  associated 
with  the  achievement  of  an  agreement.  Among  service  by  outcome  interactions 
examined,  it  was  found  that:  (1)  having  had  two  or  more  persons  in 
counselling;  (2)  having  had  both  spouses  participate  in  counselling; 

(3)  conducting  counselling  sessions  during  some  combination  of  the  morning, 
afternoon  and/or  evening;  (4)  having  had  two  or  more  counselling  sessions 
cumulatively  involving  90  or  more  minutes;  (5)  having  had  the  client  decide 
to  terminate  service  in  consultation  with  the  counsellor;  and  (6)  having 
had  the  client  report  that  their  life  circumstances  had  substantially 
improved  following  counselling,  were  all  significantly  associated  with 
the  achievement  of  an  agreement.  It  was  also  found  that  having  had  both 
spouses  present  in  counselling  and  having  had  two  or  more  counselling 
interview  cumulatively  involving  90  or  more  minutes  were  both  significantly 
associated  with  the  client’s  perception  that  they  had  benefited  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  counselling  service.  Finally,  these  data  were 
significantly  associated  with  the  client’s  report  of  increased  life 
satisfaction  following  conciliation  counselling. 
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DISCUSSION,  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSION 

DISCUSSION 

Conciliation  counselling  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
clients  coming  to  the  Family  Court  in  marital  distress :  (1)  to  discuss 
their  problem(s)  either  with  their  spouse  in  the  presence  of  a  neutral  third 
party  or  with  the  counsellor  alone;  (2)  in  an  informal  and  supportive  atmosphere; 
(3)  in  order  that  they  may  resolve  their  problem(s)  in  such  a  way;  (4)  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  litigation.,  From  a  humanitarian  perspective,  the  creation  of  such  a 
service  is  entirely  laudable.  But  good  intentions  are  no  substitute  for 
objective  and  reliable  results.  Consequently,  the  pivotal  concern  of 
the  present  study  has  been  to  evaluate  the  outcome  effectiveness  of  a 
conciliation  counselling  service  in  comparison  with  its  traditional  intake 
counterpart.  Stated  in  this  manner,  the  study’s  primary  objective  appears 
straightforward.  Operationally,  we  suggest  that  it  was  rather  more 
complex,  resolving  into  four  interrelated  issues  or  questions:  first, 
does  conciliation  counselling  work,  that  is,  does  it  yield  tangible 
benefits  to  its  clients,  the  Court  or  both;  second,  are  the  accrued 
benefits  of  conciliation  counselling  less  than,  equal  to  or  greater  than 
those  associated  with  the  traditional  intake  service;  third,  if  the 
benefits  associated  with  conciliation  counselling  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  TIS,  how  many  we  account  for  this  difference;  and,  finally,  insofar 
as  the  benefits  of  conciliation  counselling  do  not  accrue  equally  to  all  clients 
using  the  service,  that  is,  are  of  a  limited  nature  (depending  upon  various 
client  circumstances),  how  may  we  account  for  this  fact.  In  what  follows 
below,  we  address  each, of  these  issues  in  turn  as  well  as  an  additional  issue, 
namely,  the  empirical  limitations  of  this  study. 
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CONCILIATION  COUNSELLING:  ITS  OUTCOME  EFFICIENCY 

Two  somewhat  different  sets  of  findings  address  the  issue  of  the  out¬ 
come  effectiveness  of  the  CCS.  The  first  set  pertains  to  the  conceptuali¬ 
zation  of  conciliation  counselling  presented  above  (see  above  p.  14-15). 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  involved  six  components  which,  for  discussion 
purposes,  resolve  into  three  overlapping  categories:  (1)  the  achievement  of 
a  formal  agreement  between  spouses;  (2)  improvement  in  the  quality  of  marital 
interaction  (ie.  reduced  conflict,  increased  communication,  and  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  vague  problems  into  resolvable  issues) ;  and  (3)  benefit  to  the 
Court  (ie.  the  use  of  alternatives  to  litigation,  efficient  use  of  the  legal 
system) . 

With  respect  to  the  first  category,  the  findings  were  clear  and  unequi¬ 
vocal:  conciliation  counselling  achieved  agreement  among  approximately  a 
quarter  of  the  clients  it  serviced  (sec.  3.412)*. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  two  categories,  the  evidence  was  equally 
positive  but  largely  indirect  and  thus  inferential.  Change  in  the  quality  of 
marital  interaction,  for  example,  may  be  inferred  from  several  findings: 

(1)  a  significant  proportion  of  CCS  counselling  sessions  involved  seeing  the 
client  together  with  their  spouse  (sec.  3.22)  for  two  or  more  interviews 
(sec.  3.28)  cunulatively  lasting  90  or  more  minutes  (sec.  3.28);  (2)  many 

of  these  couples  had,  prior  to  counselling,  been  separated  in  the  absence  of 
a  separation  agreement  and  living  apart  (sec.  3.31,  3.421);  and  (3)  many  of 
them  either  reached  agreement  (sec.  3.412)  or,  in  a  small  number  of  cases, 
achieved  reconciliation  (sec.  3.413).  If  it  can  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
the  quality  of  their  marital  interaction  was  extremely  poor  prior  to  counsell¬ 
ing  (eg.  sec.  2.4,  2.5,  2.6),  then  the  fact  that  conciliation 

*In  order  to  avoid  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  repetition  of  data  already 
reported  in  Appendix  1,  all  empirical  statements  will  be  supported  by 
reference  to  those  sub-sections  of  the  results  where  the  pertinent  data 
were  presented. 
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counselling  was  able  to  bring  them  together  such  that  many  of  them  could 
reach  agreement  -  even  if  this  only  involved  either  agreeing  to  separate 
or  remain  separated  -  permits  us  to  infer  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
nature  of  their  marital  interaction. 

Benefit  to  the  Family  Court  system  may  also  be  inferred  from  several 
findings:  (1)  agreement  was  associated  with  referral  to  the  Court  by  a 
lawyer  (sec.  3.423,  3.424);  (2)  the  contents  of  conciliation  counselling 

agreements  frequently  involved  referral  to  agencies  other  than  the  Family 
Court  as  well  as  alternatives  to  and/or  deferral  of  litigation  (sec.  3.412); 
and  (3)  agreement  was  most  likely  to  occur  among  couples  who  were  separated 
and  living  apart  (sec.  3.31,  3.33,  3.421).  The  fact  of  legal  involvement 
makes  it  at  least  reasonable  to  infer  that  those  clients  utilized  their 
available  legal  resources  more  efficiently  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Furthermore,  apart  from  direct  evidence  of  the  deferral  of 
litigation  (#2,  above),  the  achievement  of  agreements  among  those  very 
clients  most  likely  to  become  involved  in  litigation,  namely,  those  clients 
separated  and  living  apart  from  their  spouse,  permits  us  to  infer  that  some 
unnecessary  litigation  was  avoided  that  otherwise  would  have  occurred. 

Collectively,  these  findings  suggest  that  the  CCS  had  a  high  positive 
outcome  effectiveness.  The  fact,  however,  that  this  statement  is  based  to 
some  extent  upon  indirect  evidence  points  to  an  additional  insight,  namely, 
that  the  level  of  specificity  required  by  our  conceptualization  of  concilia¬ 
tion  counselling  was  inconsistent  with  the  exploratory  nature  of  this  study. 
For  example,  those  components  of  the  definition  pertaining  to  benefit  to 
the  legal  system  requires  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
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client's  legal  dealings  whereas  the  Court  Record  Schedule  (see  above,  p.  23) 
was  only  designed  to  sketch  such  dealings  in  broad  strokes.  Consequently, 
data  required  in  order  to  directly  address  this  component  of  the 
definition  were  not  available  in  the  present  study.  Similarly,  an  in-depth 
knowledge  of  a  client-spouse  relationship* is  required  to  address  those 
components  of  our  definition  dealing  with  the  quality  of  marital  interaction. 
While  the  Marital  Satisfaction  Index  (see  Appendix,  4)  was  included 
in  the  research  design  with  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  results  showed  that 
only  a  handful  of  clients  actually  responded  to  It  follow-up  (sec.  3.411). 
was  so  because  the  majority  of  clients  had  been  separated  from  their 
spouses  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  that  they  regarded  the 
Index  as  inappropriate  and  thus  inapplicable  to  them. 

These  examples  suggest  that  while  conceptualizing  conciliation 
counselling  in  broad  terns  still  seems  to  us  to  be  an  appropriate  strategy, 
empirical  confirmation  of  this  belief  must  await  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
service,  especially  one  involving  a  higher  proportion  of  clients  who  are 
either  married  or  have  not  been  apart  from  their  spouse  for  long. 

In  this  context,  it  will  be  recalled  that  we  suggested  at  the  outset 
of  this  discussion  that  there  were  two  sources  of  data  pertaining  to  the 
outcome  efficiency  of  the  CCS.  This  second  source  involves  reported 
change  in  the  perception  of  CCS  clients  resulting  from  counselling.  In 
this  respect,  the  findings  were  both  clear  and  positive:  the  majority  of 
CCS  clients  reported  that  things  had  changed  for  the  better  (sec.  3.411, 
3.437),  that  they  had  benefited  substantially  from  the  service  (sec.  3.438, 
3.439,  3.4310)  and  that  they  were  more  satisfied  with  their  life  circumstances 
(sec.  3.4311,  3.4312).  In  the  initial  phases  of  data  analysis,  these 
findings  were  undervalued.  In  so  doing,  we  nearly  fell  into  a  trap  common 


This 


‘In  a  very  51,1311  of  cases,  the  "client"  was  a  marital  dyad. 
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in  such  research,  namely,  to  equate  positive  outcome  only  with  objective 
benefit  either  to  the  client  (eg.  an  agreement  providing  a  client  with 
financial  support)  or  to  the  Court  (eg.  deferral  of  unnecessary  litigation). 

While  these  aspects  of  outcome  are  unquestionably  important,  as  practitioners 
we  must  not  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  subjective  benefit  to  the  client 
is  also  not  without  importance.  The  client  who  arrives  at  the  Court  in 
distress,  feeling  angry,  resentful  and  guilty  and  who  leaves  the  Court 
feeling  better  because  they  have  been  met  with  support,  patience  and  under¬ 
standing,  has  received  considerable  benefit.  While  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  subjective  change  is  associated  with  objective  change  *, 
the  former,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  significant  positive  outcome  of  CCS  in 
its  own  right. 

Taken  together,  then,  both  subjective  and  objective  data,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  strongly  suggest  that  the  CCS  has  demonstrated  a  high  level 
of  positive  outcome  effectiveness. 

OUTCOME  EFFECTIVENESS:  THE  CCS  VERSUS  THE  TIS 

All  available  evidence  clearly  suggests  that  the  CCS  demonstrated 
significant  outcome  effectiveness  compared  to  the  TIS.  Evidence  in  support 
of  this  assertion  Is  both  direct  and  indirect.  Direct  evidence  involves 
the  findings  that,  in  contrast  to  TIS  clients,  their  CCS  counterparts  were 
significantly  more  likely:  (1)  to  feel  that  things  had  gotten  much  better 
(sec.  3.411,  3.437);  (2)  to  report  improved  life  satisfaction  in  relation  to  number 

and  duration  of  interviews  (sec,  3.4311,  3.4312);  (3)  to  report  substantial  benefit 
from  the  service  (sec.  3.438,  3.439,  3.4310);  (4)  to  attribute  change  In  their 
life  circumstances  to  their  contact  with  the  service  (sec.  3.414);  and, 

*A  recently  completed  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  CCS  by  a  sub -committee 
of  the  Conciliation  Project,  showed  that  the  CCS  was  responsible  for 
considerable  monetary  savings  to  the  legal  and  social  service  communities 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  was  because  of  this  study  that  no  cost- 
benefit  analysis  was  conducted  in  the  present  study. 
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(5)  to  have  reached  agreement  with  their  spouse  (proportionately,  three 
times  as  often)  (sec.  3.412).  Indirect  evidence,  together  with  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  has  already  been  presented  above  in  our  discussion  of  the 
outcome  effectiveness  of  the  CCS  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Taken 
together,  these  data  allow  for  only  one  interpretation:  whatever  one’s 
criteria  of  outcome  effectiveness,  the  CCS  was  more  effective  than  its  TIS 
counterpart . 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  CCS  AND  THE  TIS:  A  TENTATIVE 

EXPLANATION 

The  present  study  has  been  exploratory  in  intent.  As  such,  we  have 
knowingly  sacrificed  detail  in  data  collection  for  breath  of  coverage. 
Consequently,  the  findings  of  this  study  cannot  provide  the  basis  of  a 
definitive  explanation  of  the  difference  in  outcome  effectiveness  between 
the  CCS  as  opposed  to  the  TIS.  Within  these  limits,  however,  we  suggest 
that  four  interrelated  processes  may  tentatively  account  for  this  difference. 

The  first  such  process  involves  a  client’s  perception  of  his/her 
life  circumstances  as  having  reached  a  stage  of  crisis.  Marital  relation¬ 
ships  which  reach  the  point  where  couples  are  living  apart  and  litigation 
is  seriously  being  considered  typically  take  a  long  time  to  develop  and 
tend  to  be  correspondingly  resistant  to  change.  An  exception  to  this 
rule,  however,  may  involve  periods  of  crisis;  under  crisis -induced  stress, 
change  in  dysfunctional  family  and  marital  relationships  -  whether  this 
involves  reconciliation  or  agreement  to  separate  -  may  be  possible  when 
this  would  not  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Of  course,  what  constitutes 
such  a. crisis  for  one  family,  may  not  do  so  for  another.  However,  in 
accord  with  the  stress  literature  (eg.  Holmes  and  Rahe,  1967;  Paykel  et  al., 
1971),  the  more  frequently  serious  problems  are  encountered  in  a  person’s 
life  circumstances,  the  more  likely  they  are  collectively  to  be  perceived  by 
that  individual  as  constituting  a  crisis. 
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In  this  context,  it  will  be  recalled  that  CCS  clients  who  reached 
agreement  reported  significantly  more  problems  rated  "serious"  or  "very 
serious"  than  their  TIS  counterparts  (sec.  3.425).  This  would  suggest, 
first,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  were  in  crisis  (see 
Holmes  and  Rahe,  1967;  Paykel  et  al.,  1971);  and,  second,  that  in  consequence, 
they  were  more  likely  to  respond  positively  in  terms  of  both  agreement 
and  subjective  impression  to  the  CCS  than  to  the  TIS. 

The  second  process  involves  the  participation  in  counselling  of  the 
client's  spouse.  As  suggested  by  our  conceptualization  of  conciliation 
counselling,  an  important  aspect  of  it  involves  the  attempt  at  dispute 
resolution  through  the  process  of  negotiation.  This  in  turn  rests  upon  the 
willingness  of  both  parties  to  a  dispute  to  come  together  in  order  to 
discuss  the  issues  at  hand.  It  follows  that  to  the  extent  that  both  parties 
to  a  dispute  are  at  least  willing  to  meet,  the  likelihood  of  reaching  an 
agreement  should  rise. 

In  this  context,  it  will  be  recalled  that  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS 
clients  were  more  likely  to  have  been  seen  in  counselling  with  their  spouse 
(sec.  3.22  )  as  a  result  of  which  the  former  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  reach  agreement  than  the  latter  (sec.  3.432).  These  findings 
suggest  that  because  more  client  couples  were  seen  in  CCS  than  in  TIS,  they 
were  proportionately  more  likely  to  engage  in  negotiation  concerning  their 
areas  of  dispute  and  were  consequently  more  likely  to  reach  agreement. 

Of  course,  the  mere  occurrence  of  negotiations  is,  in  and  of  itself, 
no  guarantee  of  agreement.  Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  negotiations  per  se  may  have  important  beneficial  effects.  By 
providing  spouses  in  dispute  with  the  opportunity  to  state  their  grievances 
and  so  clear  the  air,  it  may  help  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  emotional 
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turmoil  they  felt  upon  arrival  at  the  Court .  It  may  even  contribute  to  a 
particular  kind  of  "agreement"  between  spouses,  namely,  one  in  which 
they  agree  to  disagree  but  with  less  bitterness.  That  these  processes 
occurred  and  did  so  frequently  among  CCS  clients  is  suggested  by  the  finding 
that  having  both  spouses  present  in  counselling  was  significantly  more 
likely  to  be  associated  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  benefited 
substantially  from  the  service  among  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  (sec. 
3.438).  Tiies e  results  imply  that  even  though  both  spouses  may  have  been 
present  for  counselling  in  both  the  TIS  and  the  CCS,  clients  in  the  latter 
service  experienced  it  much  differently  than  those  in  the  former,  such 
that  they  received  greater  benefit  (even  if  agreement  per  se  was  not  reached) . 

The  third  process  involves  two  overlapping  and  opposing  interaction 
effects,  the  first  involving  referral  source  by  problem  type  and  the 
second  involving  the  reason  for  spouse  absence  by  problem  type.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  in  the  early  stages  of  data  analysis  we  felt 
intuitively  that  there  must  be  some  relationship  between  the  client’s 
presenting  problem(s)  and  the  probability  of  reaching  agreement.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  no  such  relationship  was 
observed  (sec.  3.412).  It  was  only  later,  after  discovering  that  legal 
referral  was  associated  with  agreement  among  CCS  but  not  TIS  clients 
(sec.  3.423),  that  we  found  what  appears  to  be  an  important  interaction 
effect,  namely,  that  between  referral  source  and  problem  type.  In  this 
respect,  it  will  be  recalled  that  whereas  CCS  clients  were  more  likely 
than  their  TIS  counterparts  to  have  been  referred  to  the  Court  by  a  lawyer 
because  of  marital  disputes  (eg.  financial  support) ,  TIS  as  opposed  to 
CCS  clients  were  more  likely  to  have  been  similarly  referred  because  of 
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spouse  behavior  problems  (eg.  physical  abuse)  (sec.  3.19).  Furthermore, 
of  those  clients  from  both  groups  who  reached  agreement,  proportionately 
more  CCS  as  opposed  to  IIS  agreements  concerned  marital  disputes  (ie. 
financial  support,  sec.  3.425),  whereas  the  reverse  was  true  with  respect 
to  agreements  concerning  spouse  behavior  (ie.  physical  abuse)  (sec.  3.412) 

These  findings  suggest  (1)  that  clients  referred  to  the  Court  by  a 
lawyer  because  of  marital  disputes  were  more  amenable  to  CCS  than  their 
counterparts  referred  because  of  spouse  behavior  problems;  and  (2)  that, 
consequently,  a  greater  proportion  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  were 
able  to  reach  agreement. 

While  these  suggestions  admittedly  involve  an  inferential  leap 
(because  they  are  based  on  indirect  data) ,  they  are  not  unreasonable  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence*.  Moreover,  they  are  without  exception  subject 
to  empirical  confirmation  or  disconfirmation  in  future  studies  of  concilia 
tion  counselling  involving  an  in-depth  research  design.  In  essence,  what 
we  are  suggesting  is  that  lawyers  appeared  to  refer  two  rather  discrete 
groups  of  clients  to  the  Family  Court  -  those  with  problems  of  either  wife 
abuse  or  financial  support  -  and  that  despite  relatively  random  assignment 
to  service  type,  the  former  proved  more  amenable  to  TIS  while  the  latter 
proved  more  amenable  to  CCS. 

In  this  context,  a  second  interactional  process  also  helps  explain 
why  so  many  fewer  TIS  as  opposed  to  CCS  clients  reached  agreement.  We 
have  already  noted  above  that  a  greater  proportion  of  CCS  client  couples 

*While  a  four -way  cross  tabulation  of  most  important  problem  by  referral 
source  by  agreement  by  group  was  run,  the  results  were  so  complex  and 
the  cell  sizes  so  small  as  to  render  the  table  uninterpre table  for 
all  intents  and  purposes. 
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were  seen  in  counselling  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts,  and  that  this 
was  related  to  the  proportion  of  agreements  reached  in  their  respective 
groups.  Hie  interaction  between  problem  type  and  the  reason  for  the 
spouses  absence  helps  to  account  for  the  former  difference,  which  in  turn 
helps  to  understand  the  latter  difference.  In  this  respect,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  TIS  as  opposed  to  CCS 
client's  spouses  were  absent  from  counselling  because  in  the  opinion  of 
the  worker,  the  nature  of  the  client's  presenting  problem  (ie.  physical 
abuse)  made  the  spouse’s  presence  inappropriate  (sec.  3.33).  Essentially 
these  findings  suggest  that  the  reason  fewer  client  couples  were  seen  in 
the  TIS  as  opposed  to  the  CCS  was  because  the  workers  in  these  services  had 
quite  different  views  of  what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish  -  appropriate 
legal  referral  among  TIS  workers  and  negotiated  problem  resolution  among 
CCS  workers.  In  turn,  this  meant  that  more  client  couples  were  available 
for  negotiation  in  the  CCS  as  opposed  to  the  TIS  such  that  the  former,  not 
surprisingly,  achieved  a  higher  proportion  of  agreements  than  the  latter. 

The  final  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  process  concerns  the  nature  of 
the  services  being  offered.  Common  sense  suggests  that  the  outcome  of  a 
service  will  be  intimately  related  to  the  goals  which  that  service  is 
designed  to  achieve.  In  the  present  instance,  the  CCS  was  characterized 
by  a  series  of  design  features  explicitly  Intended  to  facilitate,  among 
other  things,  the  achievement  of  agreement.  Conversely,  the  TIS  was 
characterized  by  a  series  of  design  features  intended  to  achieve  brief 
crisis  counselling  followed  by  appropriate  referral.  It  was  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  agreements  among  CCS 
as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  was  significantly  associated  with  a  series  of 
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major  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  services  accorded  them,  including 
the  number  of  people  seen  (sec.  3.21,  3.431),  the  flexibility  of  the 
time  of  day  during  which  counselling  sessions  were  held  (sec.  3.23,  3.433), 
the  number  of  interviews  held  (sec.  3.24,  3.434)  and  the  cumulative 
duration  of  interview  time  (sec.  3.25,  3.435).  In  essence,  then,  these 
data  suggest  that  the  greater  proportion  of  agreements  among  CCS  as  opposed 
to  TIS  clients  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  was  designed  with  this 
end  in  mind  whereas  the  latter  was  not. 

Taken  together,  the  four  aforementioned  processes  tentatively  suggest 
the  following  integrated  foimulation.  A  greater  proportion  of  CCS  as 
opposed  to  TIS  clients  achieved  a  positive  outcome  as  a  result  of  counselling 
because:  (1)  they  arrived  at  the  Court,  due  to  legal  referral,  with  parti¬ 
cular  presenting  problems  of  such  severity  that  they  were  more  amenable  to 
conciliation;  (2)  this  orientation,  together  with  the  encouragement  of 
their  counsellor,  was  responsible  for  their  greater  willingness  to  engage 
in  counselling  together  with  their  spouse;  (3)  this  fact,  together  with 
the  particular  nature  of  the  counselling  service  itself,  meant  that 
problem  resolution  by  means  of  an  negotiated  agreement  was  more  likely; 
and  (4)  that  even  if  negotiation  did  not  end  in  agreement,  the  nature  of 
the  counselling  process  was  more  likely  to  ensure  that  the  client  benefited 
subjectively  from  the  experience. 

THE  LIMITED  OUTCOME  OF  THE  CCS:  A  TENTATIVE  EXPLANATION 

Before  we  can  address  this  issue,  it  is  important  that  we  first 
specify  what  we  mean  when  we  refer  to  "limited  benefit”.  In  this  context, 
two  clarifications  are  in  order.  First,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  objective  and  subjective  outcome.  Whereas  less  than  a  quarter  of 
CCS  clients  reached  agreement,  a  majority  (ie.  50-70%)  of  them  reported 
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significant  improvement  in  their  perception  of  their  life  circumstances 
and  their  degree  of  life  satisfaction  Csee  above) .  CCS  outcome  was  there¬ 
fore  limited  only  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  clients  who  achieved 
agreement.  Second,  it  must  be  recalled  that  assignment  of  clients  to 
either  TIS  or  CCS  was  quasi-random  in  nature  and  did  not  depend  upon  any 
pre-established  selection  criteria.  This  procedure,  however, J immediately 
had  the  effect  of  combining  "appropriate"  and  "inappropriate"  clients 
such  that  the  considerable  impact  of  the  CCS  on  the  former  was  confounded 
or  masked  by  its  lesser  impact  on  the  latter.  Consequently,  as  several 
authors  have  noted,  service  intervention  directed  at  an  unselected  sample 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  negligible  cumulative  impact  (eg.  Howard  and 
Orlinsky,  1972;  Kiesler,  1971;  Paul,  1967).  Accordingly,  the  phrase 
"limited  outcome"  is  not  intended  to  imply  a  negative  evaluation  of  CCS 
outcome,  but  rather  is  used  in  a  technical  sense  to  refer  to  an  expected 
result. 

With  these  clarifications  in  mind,  we  suggest  that  there  were  (at 
least)  two  processes  in  operation  which  accounted  for  the  "low"  proportion 
of  agreements  reached  (sec.  3.22).  The  first  such  process  involved  the 
relatively  low  level  of  spouse  participation  in  counselling.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  three  factors,  one  pertaining  to  the  client,  two 
to  the  worker.  With  respect  to  the  first  factor,  while  we  have  already 
alluded  above  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  TIS  as  opposed 
to  CCS  clients  were  referred  to  the  Court  by  a  lawyer  because  of  physical 
abuse,  this  is  not  to  imply  that  the  proportion  of  CCS  clients  similarly 
referred  for  the  same  problem  was  insignificant  (ie.  about  45%). 
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Consequently,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  of  those  CCS  client's  spouses 
who  did  not  attend  counselling,  approximately  a  third  did  not  do  so  because 
the  client  did  not  wish  it  (sec.  3.22). 

With  respect  to  the  second  factor,  of  those  client's  spouses  who  did 
not  attend  counselling,  approximately  a  third  did  not  do  so  on  the  advice 
of  the  worker  (sec.  3.22).  Consequently,  the  worker's  intervention  either 
reduced  the  proportion  of  clients  who  could  have  been  seen  with  their 
spouse  (and  thus  possibly  reached  agreement)  or  simply  excluded  those 
spouses  not  amenable  to  conciliation  counselling  (and  who  would  not  have 
reached  agreement  anyway) .  On  the  basis  of  the  available  data,  both 
interpretations  appear  equally  reasonable. 

With  respect  to  the  final  factor,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  CCS  workers  may  not  have  been  as  aggressive  as  they  should  have  been 
about  involving  the  spouse  in  counselling.  Other  conciliation  counselling 
services  report  getting  very  good  results  by  actively  seeking  out  absent 
spouses  by  means  of  an  invitational  letter  (eg.  Elkin,  1973;  Frontenac 
Family  Referral  Service,  1979:  13).  In  the  present  instance,  the  Toronto 
CCS  had  no  stated  policy  with  regard  to  contacting  absent  spouses  such 
that  letters  were  not  automatically  sent  out.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  could  have  been 
increased  had  workers  (1)  had  clearer  guidelines  with  respect  to  spouse 
contact;  and  (2)  been  more  vigorous  in  their  efforts  to  make  such  contact. 

The  second  process  affecting  the  proportion  of  CCS  agreements  involved 
the  legal  intentions  of  CCS  clients.  In  this  respect,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  approximately  45%  of  CCS  clients  came  to  the  Court  with  the  intention 
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of  laying  a  charge  against  their  spouse  (sec.  3.18)  and  that  of  these, 
over  90%  actually  did  so  (sec.  3.424).  Of  these  90%,  only  two  clients 
(10.5%)  also  reached  agreement  (sec.  3.424).  These  data  clearly  suggest 
that  CCS  clients  who  came  to  ‘the  Court  with  the  intention  of  achieving 
certain  goals  by  means  of  litigation  were  relatively  impervious  to 
counselling  and  were  therefore  unlikely  to  reach  agreement. 

Taken  together,  the  foregoing  discussion  suggests,  first,  that  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  CCS  clients  were  not  amenable  to  conciliation 
counselling;  second,  that  the  proportion  of  clients  who  reached  agreement 
could  possibly  have  been  increased  if  more  effort  had  been  made  to  involve 
absent  spouses  in  counselling;  and,  third,  that  the  optimal  arrangement 
of  Court  services  would  appear  to  involve  both  traditional  intake  and 
conciliation  counselling  services  working  in  tandem. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

All  of  the  arguments  advanced  above  are  only  as  good  as  the  data  upon 
which  they  are  based.  In  the  present  study,  we  have  gone  to  elaborate 
lengths  to  ensure  data  reliability.  Nevertheless,  we  must  acknowledge 
several  limitations  of  the  study. 

The  study  design,  compact  in  theory,  proved  inefficient  in  practice, 
with  a  large  amount  of  data  and  much  effort  wasted  because  the  findings 
with  respect  to  many  variables  proved  unusable  (see  above,  p.  23-24). 

This  suggests  that  instrument  pre-testing  should  have  been  more  extensive 
than  it  was  and  perhaps  should  not  have  relied  so  heavily  on  pre-existing 
test  instruments  (eg.  the  Marital  Satisfaction  Index). 

The  quasi -random  nature  of  client  assignment  to  group  produced  some 
skewedness  in  the  distributions  of  a  small  number  of  variables.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  findings  with  respect  to  these  few  variables  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative  subject  to  future  test  replication. 
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There  were  two  important  bits  of  information  missing  from  our  follow¬ 
up  schedule.  Due  to  an  oversight  in  instrument  design,  follow-up  interviews 
did  not  include  data  pertaining  to  marital  status  and  living  arrangements. 

Without  such  data,  it  was  impossible  to  directly  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  variables  had  changed  as  a  result  of  counselling  and  forced  us  to 
rely  on  indirect  data  instead. 

The  short  duration  of  our  follow-up  period  (ie.  at  least  six  weeks)*  made  it 
impossible,  first,  to  comment  on  the  durability  of  a  range  of  outcome 
measures;  and,  second,  put  a  range  of  questions  concerning  change  over 
time  outside  the  pervue  of  the  present  study. 

Finally,  we  feel  in  retrospect  that  we  did  not  make  as  much  use  of 
qualitative  data  as  we  perhaps  should  have.  To  a  large  extent,  this  was 
unavoidable;  the  analysis  of  qualitative  data  is  notoriously  time  consuming 
and  expensive  and  we  were  working  within  a  restricted  budget.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  that  the  inclusion  of  such  data  would  have  added  a  dimension  to 
this  report  which  it  now  lacks. 

POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

The  foregoing  discussion  clearly  suggests  that  the  CCS  exhibited 
relatively  high  outcome  effectiveness.  It  suggests  too,  however,  that  it  was 
not  as  effective  as  it  could  have  been  because  a  significant  proportion  of 
its  clients  were  not  amenable  to  the  service  which  it  offered.  Consequently, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  ask  if  the  present  study  has  any  policy  implications 
which  would  improve  the  service’s  future  performance.  Essentially,  this 
involves  the  identification  of  selection  criteria  by  means  of  which  to 

*An  attempt  was  made  to  contact  those  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement 
approximately  one  year  after  the  termination  of  service.  Unfortunately, 
only  3  clients  could  be  contacted  by  any  means. 
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increase  the  proportion  of  CCS  clients  amenable  to  the  service.  Our 
effort  to  identify  those  variables  which  differentiated  between  clients 
who  benefited  from  CCS  and  those  that  did  not  (sec.  4.0)  suggests  three 
such  criteria: 

(1)  Referral  to  the  Court  by  legal  personnel  (sec.  4.11).  As 
suggested  in  the  discussion,  lawyers  seemed  to  have  sent  two  rather 
different  sets  of  clients  to  the  Court  who  proved  to  be 
differentially  amenable  to  either  the  TIS  or  the  CCS.  It  follows 

that  the  explicit  involvement  of  legal  personnel  (ie.  lawyers  and  judges) 
in  the  goals  and  methods  of  the  CCS  should,  by  means  of  their  referral 
practices,  dramatically  increase  the  proportion  of  Court  clients  amenable 
to  the  CCS  and,  in  turn,  increase  the  proportion  of  such  clients  who 
reach  agreement. 

(2)  Participation  of  both  spouses  in  counselling  (sec.  4.22). 

As  suggested  in  the  discussion,  the  presence  of  both  spouses  means  that 
the  initiation  of  negotiated  problem  resolution  can  at  least  be  attempted. 
The  occurrence  of  such  a  process,  in  turn,  dramatically  increases  the 
probability  of  reaching  agreement.  It  follows  that  having  both  spouses 
present  in  counselling  in  all  or  at  least  a  majority  of  cases  should 
maximize  the  probability  of  reaching  agreement;  in  effect,  this  would 
mean  working  down  from  a  possible  1001  agreement  rate  rather  than  working 
up  from  a  0%  rate,  as  in  the  present  study. 

(3)  Finally,  client  perception  of  a  crisis  in  their  life  circumstances 
(sec.  4.12).  As  suggested  in  the  discussion,  an  important  predictor  of 
conciliation  counselling  "success"  appeared  to  be  client  motivation. 
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Clients  whose  purpose  in  coining  to  the  Court  was  to  lay  a  charge  against 
their  spouse  were  not  motivated  to  negotiate  the  resolution  of  their 
problem(s)  and  so  were  unlikely  to  reach  agreement.  Conversely,  client's 
who  were  burdened  by  a  mulipicity  of  extremely  serious  problems  and  who 
presumably  felt  that  the  need  for  some  sort  of  change  was  imperative, 
were  well  motivated  to  negotiate  the  resolution  of  their  problem(s)  and 
so  made  good  candidates  for  conciliation  counselling.  It  follows  that  CCS 
clients  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  pre-existing  crisis  should  have  a  high 
probability  of  reaching  agreement. 

Given  these  suggested  selection  criteria,  two  additional  points  must 
be  emphasized.  First,  these  criteria  appear  to  be  highly  inter correlated. 
Consequently,  the  presence  of  all  three  criteria  would  presumably  be  a 
significantly  better  predictor  of  agreement  (or  any  other  positive  outcome) 
than  any  one  of  them  would  be  if  used  alone.  Second,  these  criteria  are 
advanced  tentatively  and  are  regarded  as  by  no  means  definitive.  Rather, 
they  are  seen  as  part  of  a  much  longer  list  of  criteria  all  of  which  hold 
some  promise  in  predicting  conciliation  counselling  outcome.  While  we 
would  strongly  suggest,  on  the  basis  of  our  data,  that  these  criteria 
deserve  to  be  tested  in  an  in-depth  study,  so  too  do  a  variety  of  others. 
CONCLUSION 

By  way  of  concluding  remarks,  there  remains  one  final  issue  which 
deserves  to  be  addressed,  namely,  the  direction  of  future  research 
concerning  conciliation  counselling.  The  present  study  has  been  broad 
ranging  and  exploratory  in  intent.  As  such,  we  believe  that  it  has 
achieved  its  purpose  in  providing  data  which  permit  us  to  answer  several 
fundamental  questions.  In  the  process,  however,  it  has  also  raised  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  additional  questions.  In  terms  of  the  direction 
of  future  research,  a  partial  listing  of  these  questions  seems  in  order. 
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1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  problem  type  and 
referral  source?  The  present  study  has  suggested  the  broad  outlines 
of  some  answers to  this  question.  However ,  a  study  involving 

much  greater  detail  is  needed  before  it  is  possible  to  say 
whether  or  not  our  interpretation  was  correct  and  what  a  truly 
definitive  answer  would  look  like. 

2.  What  specific  factors  are  responsible  for  client  subjective 
change?  How  do  these  factors  operate  through  time?  And  to 
what  extent  are  such  changes  durable?  The  present  study  has 
established  that  client  subjective  change  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases  and  that  this  is  clearly  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  service.  It  does  not,  however,  specify  all  the 
factors  responsible  for  that  change  nor  does  it  indicate  how  they 
operate . 

3.  What  effect  does  counselling  have  on  the  frequency,  quality  and 
direction  of  dyadic  interaction  among  either  married  or  separated 
spouses?  The  present  study  did  not  examine  these  variables  in 
great  detail.  While  it  provides  some  data  suggesting  that 
conciliation  counselling  has  an  effect,  the  specific  details 

of  that  effect  are  lacking. 

4.  To  what  extent  do  client  agreements  vary  in  their  durability? 

And  what  factors  determine  whether  a  given  agreement  will  be  of 
long  or  short  duration?  Knowing  that  conciliation  agreements 
last  at  least  six  weeks  -  the  follow-up  period  -•  says  little  about 
the  long  term  durability  of  these  agreements. 

5.  Finally,  to  what  extent  do  clients  who  reach  agreement  as 
opposed  to  those  who  do  not  engage  in  different  patterns  of 
Court  use?  Is  the  incidence  and/or  the  content  of  agreements 
different  if  they  are  arrived  at  prior  to  or  after  litigation? 

While  the  present  study  has  provided  some  data  about  the 
relationship  between  agreement  and  Court  use,  more  detailed 
data  are  needed. 

Essentially,  all  of  the  foregoing  questions  require  an  in-depth 
knowledge  of  the  conciliation  counselling  process  not  possible  in  the 
present  study.  As  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  these  are  some  of  the  objectives  now 
included  in  Study  II.  Nevertheless,  in  closing,  this  study  has  demonstrated 
that  both  the  client  and  the  Court  benefit  from  the  CCS.  By  providing 
the  context  within  which  problem  resolution  can  be  achieved  through 
negotiation,  it  helps  the  client  to  feel  that  their  involvement  with  the 
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Court  has  been  both  practically  constructive  and  emotionally  rewarding. 

By  enabling  spouses  in  dispute  to  articulate  and  clarify  their  grievances, 

it  helps  the  Court  by  reducing  the  amount  of  unnecessary  litigation  in 

some  cases  and/or  simplifying  the  process  of  litigation  in  others.  On 

these  grounds,  the  creation  of  a  peimanent  conciliation  counselling 

service,  attached  to  the  Family  Court f  would  in  our  view  constitute  a 

valuable  addition  to  the  legal  and  social  service  communities  of  the  Municipality  of 

Toronto.  Moreover,  such  a  service  would  operate  most  efficiently  in 

conjunction  with  a  traditional  intake  service  or  its  equivalent. 


*We  refer  to  a  CCS  as  "attached*'  the  Family  Court  merely  because  our  data 
were  solely  of  this  type.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  a  CCS  could 
not  function  equally  well  independent  of  the  Court  nor  that  such  an 
attachment,  when  it  does  occur,  need  be  physical  in  nature,  that  is, 
that  the  service  be  housed  in  the  same  building. 


■ 
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APPENDIX  1 

RESULTS 

1.0  INTRODUCTION 

As  a  means  of  organizing  a  rather  complex  set  of  results,  this  section 
of  the  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts  corresponding  to  the  three  goals 
of  the  study  (see  above,  p.  12-13).  Accordingly,  the  first  sub-section 
(section  2.0)  presents  a  global  description  of  the  client  population  of  the 
Family  Court.  The  next  sub-section  (section  3.0)  compares  the  outcome 
effectiveness  of  the  TIS  and  the  CCS.  To  this  end,  the  sub-section  is 
further  sub-divided  into  four  substantive  parts  focusing,  respectively,  on 
client  characteristics  (section  3.1),  service  characteristics  (section  3.2), 
service  by  client  interaction  characteristics  (section  3.3)  and  outcome 
characteristics  (section  3.4).  Finally,  the  third  sub-section  (section  4.0) 
compares  CCS  clients  who  benefited  from  the  service  with  those  that 
did  not.  Three  outcome  measures  -  agreement,  client  perception  of  change 
in  their  life  circumstances  and  client  reported  change  in  their  level  of 
life  satisfaction  -  were  used  as  the  criteria  of  ,fbenefit".  This  sub-section 
is  further  sub-divided  into  two  parts  focusing,  respectively  on  client  by 
outcome  interaction  (section  4.1)  and  service  by  outcome  interaction 
(section  4.2). 

2.0  THE  CLIENT  POPULATION  OF  THE  FAMILY  COURT:  A  GLOBAL  DESCRIPTION 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  global  description  of  the  population  of 
clients  using  the  services  of  the  Family  Court,  seven  variables  or  variable 
clusters  were  examined. 

2 . 1  Demographic  Characteristics 

Table  2  ("total"  column)  describes  the  client  population  in 
texms  of  twelve  demographic  characteristics. 
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Sex  -  The  client  population  was  overwhelmingly  female,  with  88.2% 
of  all  clients  being  of  that  gender. 

Marital  Status  -  The  majority  of  clients  were  either  separated  in  the 
absence  of  a  separation  agreement*  (61.4%)  or  married  (31.1%).  Most  (55.5%) 
had  been  married  for  less  than  six  years  (x  =  8.2  years)  and  had  separated 
from  their  spouses  an  average  of  2.2  times  prior  to  their  arrival  at  the 
Court . 

Residence  -  Most  clients  did  not  reside  with  their  spouse  (68.9%), 
living  either  alone  or  with  their  children.  Since  the  majority  of  clients 
had  one  (30.7%),  two  (26.8%)  or  more  (32.0%)  children  (x  =  2.2),  most  clients 
did  not  live  alone.  Moreover,  as  would  be  intuitively  expected,  marital 
status  interacted  significantly  (p  4.001)  with  residence  (see  Table  3); 
separated  or  divorced  clients  lived  apart  from  their  spouse  while  married 
couples  lived  together. 

Client's  Age  -  The  majority  of  clients  were  in  their  childbearing  years, 
that  is,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  (67.1%;  x  =  32.8  years)  and  tended  to 
be  married  to  a  spouse  slightly  older,  on  average,  than  they  were  (x  =  34 . 4>ears) . 

Education  -  Most  clients  had  relatively  little  education.  While  the 
majority  of  clients  had  some  high  school  (52.4%),  a  striking  proportion  (30.0%) 
reported  eight  or  less  years  of  education. 

Social  Class  -  To  the  extent  that  education  and  social  class  are  related, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  most  clients  belonged  to  the  working  or  lower 
class,  with  32.5%  working  as  clerks  or  sales  personnel  and  a  further  39.9% 
working  at  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  jobs.  Accordingly,  their  household  income 
tended  to  be  low,  with  42.4%  earning  less  than  $8,000  a  year.  Furthermore, 
the  majority  of  clients  (52.6%)  were  not  themselves  employed  such  that  they 
were  financially  dependent  upon  either  their  spouse  or  a  range  of  social 
service  and/or  welfare  agencies. 

*For  simplicity  of  presentation  in  tabular  form,  this  marital  status  is  referred 
to  as  "non-legally  separated"  (eg.  Table  2).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  is  technically  incorrect;  in  Ontario  at  least,  separated  spouses  either  have 
or  do  not  have  a  separation  agreement. 
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TABLE  2 


SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  GROUP 


GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Demographic  Characteristics 

% 

% 

% 

Sex 

Male 

9.8 

14.2 

11.8 

Female 

90.2 

85.8 

88.2 

Tun 

“ID 0.0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100^0  (228) 

Marital  Status 

Married 

29.5 

33.0 

31.1 

Divorced 

-- 

3.8 

1.8 

Separated:  Legal 

3.3 

8.5 

5.7 

Separated:  Non-Legal 

67.2 

54.7 

61.4 

T  (n) 

100.0  (1227“ 

'100.0  (106) 

ioo.o  (2W 

X2=8.973,  df=3,  p  <  .03 

Residing  with  Spouse 

Yes 

28.7 

34.0 

31.1 

No 

71.3 

66.0 

68.9 

TTnP 

”100. 0  (12?) 

100.0  (106) 

“TDO.O  (228J 

Education 


8  years  or  less 

31.4 

28.3 

30.0 

9-12  years 

52.9 

51.9 

52.4 

13  years  or  more 

15.9 

19.8 

17.6 

T  (n) 

“160. 0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

Employed 

Yes,  Full-Time 

36.9 

40.6 

38.6 

Yes,  Part-Time 

10.7 

6.6 

8.8 

No 

52.5 

52.8 

52.6 

TTnT 

IOO.O  (122) 

ioo.o  (io6) 

100.0  C228) 

Occupational  Class 

Professional 

4.9 

4.7 

4.8 

Prop.  Manager 

3.3 

0.9 

2.2 

Clerk/ Sales 

28.7 

36.8 

32.5 

Skilled 

9.8 

6.6 

8.3 

Semi-Skilled 

28.7 

26.4 

27.6 

Unskilled 

11.5 

13.2 

12.3 

Other 

13.1 

11.3 

12.3 

T  (n)  IOO.O  (103)  1“ 

ToO.O  (93)1 

100.0  (196) ' 
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TABLE  2  (cont’d) 


GROUP 


TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Net  Household  Income 

Less  than  $4000 

13.6 

11.8 

12.8 

4000-7999 

28.2 

31.2 

29.6 

8000-11999 

22.3 

20.4 

21.4 

12000-15999 

20.4 

20.4 

20.4 

More  than  $16000 

15.5 

16.1 

15.8 

100.0  (106)  ' 

100.0  (52$) 

Years  Married 


3.0  years  or  less 

24.0 

31.1 

27.3 

3. 1-6.0  years 

33.9 

21.7 

28.2 

6.1-9. 0  years 

12.4 

15.1 

13.6 

9.1  years  or  more 

29.8 

32.1 

30.8 

rw"  ioo.o  (m)T" 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (227)1- 

Client’s  Age 


18-23  years 

18.9 

17.9 

18.4 

24-29  years 

32.0 

18.9 

25.9 

30-35  years 

19.7 

26.4 

22.8 

36-41  years 

14.8 

17.0 

15.8 

42-47  years 

9.0 

8.5 

8.8 

48-53  years 

3.3 

8.5  • 

5.7 

54  years  or  over 

2.5 

2.8 

2.6 

T  (n)  100.0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (2T8T 

Number  of  Children 


None 

9.8 

11.3 

10.5 

One 

33.6 

27.4 

30.7 

Two 

26.2 

27.4 

26.8 

Three  or  more 

30.3 

34.0 

32.0 

T  (n)  '  100.0  (122)  ' 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

Place  of  Birth 


Canada 

40.2 

40.6 

40.4 

West  Indies 

19.7 

20.8 

20.2 

Other ^ 

40.2 

38.7 

39.5 

TJn)  100.0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

Years  in  Canada 


0-10  years 

38.5 

36.9 

37.7 

11-20  years 

17.9 

17.5 

17.7 

21-30  years 

31.6 

21.4 

26.8 

31  years  or  more 

12.0 

24.3 

17.7 

T  (n)  lUO. 6  (117)1 

100.0  (103) 1 

‘100.0  (220) 

1 

Note  Missing  Cases 
2Represents  31  Countries 
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CNJ 

X 


=107.938,  df=2,  p<.001  X' =101.618,  df=3,  p<.001 


) 
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Place  of  Birth  -  Most  clients  were  not  Canadian  bom,  with  the  single 
largest  category  coming  from  either  the  West  Indies  (20.2%)  or  any  one  of  31 
other  countries.  Most,  however,  had  lived  in  Canada  over  ten  years  (62.3%). 

2 . 2  Help  Sought 

Virtually  all  clients  had  sought  some  help  about  their  marital 
difficulties  from  some  source  prior  to  coming  to  the  Family  Court.  Among  the 
many  categories  of  persons  from  whom  such  help  was  sought,  family  and/or  friends 
were  contacted  most  frequently  (89.0%),  with  legal  (75.0%)  and  professional 
(68.4%)  personnel  a  close  second  and  third,  respectively  (see  Table  4). 

2.3  Referral  Source 

As  a  consequence  of  their  search  for  help,  clients  were  frequently 
referred  to  the  Family  Court.  Among  the  categories  of  persons  who  offered 
such  advice,  legal  personnel  did  so  most  frequently  (45.2%;  see  Table  5). 

2.4  Life  Satisfaction 

The  majority  of  clients  (60.5%)  reported  that  they  were  most  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  present  life  circumstances  (see  Table  6) . 

2.5  Marital  Satisfaction 

Of  those  clients  willing  to  report  on  the  state  of  their  marriage 
(n  =  165),  the  vast  majority  (97.6%)  stated  that  they  were  unsatisfied  or 
only  moderately  satisfied  (see  Table  7) . 

2 . 6  Mari t al  Prob lem ( s ) 

Intuitively,  it  seemed  important  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  nature,  type  and  severity  of  the  problem(s)  which  presumably  brought  the 
client  to  the  Court  in  the  first  place.  Accordingly,  the  client's  reported 
problem(s)  were  examined  in  four  different  ways. 

2.61  Duration  of  Marital  Problems 

Table  8  shows  that  clients  split  rather  evenly  into  two  groups: 
the  majority  (55.7%)  who  reported  problems  of  relatively  short  duration 
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TABLE  4 

CATEGORIES  OF  PERSONS  FROM  WHOM  HELP  WAS  SOUGHT  BY  GROUP 


f 

GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Sought  Help 

% 

% 

% 

Family/Friends 

Yes 

No 

87.7 

12.3 

90.6 

9.4 

89.0 

11.0 

nr 

'  100.0  (122) 

100.0  (106)' " 

100.0  (228) 

Professional1 2 3 4 

Yes 

No 

71.3 

28.7 

65.1 

34.9 

68.4 

31.6 

TTiT” 

“T00.O  (122) 

“100.0  (106)“ 

100.0  izZE) 

Legal 

Yes 

No 

68.0 

32.0 

83.0 

17.0 

75.0 

25.0 

TTnT 

‘  100.0  (122) 

“TOO”  (106)' " 

100.0  (228)“ 

X^6.018,  df=l,  p  <  .01 


TABLE  5 

FIRST  REFERRAL  SOURCE  BY  GROUP 


, 

TIS 

GROUP 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Referral  Source 

% 

% 

% 

Informal ^ 

27.9 

31.1 

29.4 

Professional-^- 

23.8 

18.9 

21.5 

Legal ^ 

43.4 

47.2 

45.2 

Other^ 

4.9 

2.8 

3.9 

T  (n)  100.0 

(122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

1.  Clergymen,  doctors,  family  and  marriage  counsellors,  etc. 

2.  Police,  lawyers.  Legal  Aid  and  the  Court. 

3.  Self-referrals  and  referrals  by  friends,  relatives,  etc. 

4.  Government  agencies  or  departments,  such  as  Immigration. 
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TABLE  6 

LIFE  SATISFACTION  BY  GROUP 


GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Life  Satisfaction 

% 

% 

High* 

43.6 

34.9 

39.5 

Low* 

56.4 

65.1 

60.5 

T  (n) 

100.0  (177) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0 

TABLE  7 

MARITAL  SATISFACTION  BY  GROUP 


GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Marital  Satisfaction 

% 

% 

% 

High 

1.1 

3.9 

2.4 

Medium 

68.2 

62.3 

65.5 

Low 

30.7 

33.8 

32.1 

T  (n) 

100.0  (77) 

100.0  (88) 

100.0  (165) 

TABLE  8 

MONTHS  OF 

MARITAL  PROBLEMS  BY  GROUP 

GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Months  of  Problem 

% 

% 

% 

0-24 

56.6 

54.7 

55.7 

25  or  more 

43.4 

45.3 

44.3 

T  fn) 

100.0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

*With  scores  ranging  from  1  to  6,  "Low"  refers  to  an  average  score  of  3.5 
or  less,  while  "High”  refers  to  an  average  score  of  more  than  3.5. 
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(ie.  less  than  two  years)  and  a  substantial  minority  (44.31)  who  reported 
a  problem  of  relatively  long  duration  (ie.  two  or  more  years). 

2.62  Number  of  Problems 

Table  9  shows  that  most  clients  (65.91)  reported  four  or  fewer 
problems  rated  "serious”. 

2.63  Type  of  Problem 

Table  10  shows  that  of  those  problems  rated  "moderate"  to  "very 
serious",  7  of  the  16  problem  types  displayed  each  affected  more  than 
501  of  Court  clients  *  .  In  descending  order  of  frequency,  these  problems 
were  as  follows:  (1)  verbal  abuse  by  spouse  (79.8%);  (2)  sleeplessness 

(65.3%);  (3)  physical  abuse  by  spouse  (61.0%);  (4)  the  need  to  get 

financial  support  (59.6%);  (5)  loneliness  (57.0%);  (6)  shortage  of 

income  (51.7%);  and  (7)  money  management  (51.3%). 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  client’s 
problems,  the  16  problem  types  displayed  in  Table  10  were  collapsed  in 
Table  11  into  four  problem  categories.  This  revealed  that  personal  and/or 
interpersonal  problems  (77.6%)  or  spouse  abuse  (74.6%)  affected  the  majority 
of  Court  clients. 

2.64  Most  Important  Problem 

Knowing  the  types  of  problems  affecting  Court  clients  is  important, 
but  does  not  reveal  which  among  these  problems  was  regarded  as  the  "most 
important"  and  was  consequently  instrumental  in  bringing  the  client  to  the 
Court.  These  data  are  displayed  in  Table  12  which  shows  that  among  9  problems 
mentioned,  financial  support  (32.9%)  and  physical  abuse  (22.8%)  were 
regarded  as  the  most  important  problems  by  a  majority  of  clients. 

*These  problem  types  were  not  mutually  exclusive  such  that  each  client  could 
indicate  that  several  among  the  16  problem  types  displayed  affected  them. 
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TABLE  9 


NUMBER  OF  PROBLEMS 

RATED  1 

'SERIOUS 

'*  BY  GROUP 

i 

TIS 

GROUP 

CCS 

TOTAL 

No.  Serious 

% 

% 

0 

5.7 

9.4 

7.5 

1 

15.6 

5.7 

11.0 

2 

17.2 

13.2 

15.0 

3 

11.5 

21.7 

16.2 

4 

13.9 

18.9 

16.2 

5 

13.1 

10.4 

11.8 

6 

9.8 

4.7 

7.5 

7 

5.7 

8.5 

7.0 

8 

3.3 

3.8 

3.5 

9 

1.6 

1.9 

1.7 

10 

1.6 

0.9 

1.3 

11 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

 T  (n) 

100.0 

(122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

^Refers  to  number  of  problems  the  client  rated  'serious*  or  'very  serious' 
of  the  sixteen  problem  types  listed  in  table  10  (see  below) . 
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TABLE  10 

SEVERITY  OF  16  PROBLEM  TYPES  BY  GROUP 


TIS 

GROUP 

CCS 

No  Problem 1  Mod. 2  Problem 

No  Problem 

Mod.  Problem 

TOTAL 

Problem  Type 

*5 

% 

% 

% 

X3 

t%4 

Spouse  Drinking 

69.7 

30.3 

67.0 

33.0 

72 

31.6 

Arguments  Re 

Child  Rearing 

59.0 

41.0 

56.6 

43.4 

96 

42.1 

Get  Financial 

Support 

43.4 

56.6 

36.8 

63.2 

136 

59.6 

Money 

Management 

50.0 

50.0 

47.2 

52.8 

117 

51.3 

Custody  Dispute 

62.3 

37.7 

63.2 

36.8 

85 

37.3 

Physical  Abuse 

38.5 

61.5 

39.6 

60.4 

139 

61.0 

Verbal  Abuse 

22.1 

77.9 

17.9 

82.1 

182 

79.8 

Sexual 

Relationship 

53.3 

46.7 

55.7 

44.3 

104 

45.6 

Problems  with 

Children 

78.7 

21.3 

83.0 

17.0 

114 

50.0 

Loneliness 

41.8 

58.2 

44.3 

55.7 

130 

57.0 

Client  Drinking 

99.2 

0.8 

96.2 

3.8 

5 

2.2 

Get  Kids  to  Take 

Sides 

77.9 

22.1 

73.6 

26.4 

55 

24.1 

Problems  with 

Relatives 

75.4 

24.6 

80.2 

19.8 

51 

22.4 

Inadequate 

Housing 

82.0 

18.0 

88.7 

11.3 

34 

14.9 

Shortage  of 

Income 

55.7 

44.3 

39.6 

60.4 

118 

51.7 

Sleeplessness 

33.6 

66.4 

35.8 

64.2 

149 

65.3 

I’No  problem’  refers  to  no  problem  or  mild  problem. 

2 ’Moderate  Problem'  refers  to  problems  rated  ’Moderate’,  ’Serious’  or  'Very  Serious’. 
j’Total  clients  with  problems  rated  ’Moderate’;  See  Note  #2,  Above. 

yTotal  clients  with  problems  rated  ’Moderate’  as  a  percentage  of  Total  Sample  N  (n=228) . 
Percentage  of  Group  N. 


TABLE  11 


PROBLEM  CATEGORY  BY  GROUP 


Problem  Category 

GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

% 

TOTAL 

T6  n7 

Abuse  of  Spouse^ 

72.1 

77.3 

170 

74.6 

Financial  Problems ^ 

65.6 

64.1 

148 

64.9 

Chi Id- Related  Problems^ 

52.4 

56.6 

124 

54.4 

Personal/Interpersonal  Problems^ 

77.0 

78.3 

177 

77.6 

Includes: 
2 Includes: 

^Includes : 

4 Includes: 


Physical  and  Verbal  Abuse. 

Support  from  Spouse,  Managing  Money,  Shortage  of  Income  and 
Inadequate  Housing. 

Arguments  re  Child  Rearing,  Custody  Dispute,  Behavioral 
Problems  of  Children  and  Getting  Kids  to  Take  Sides. 


Loneliness,  Sleeplessness,  Problems  with  Relatives,  Sexual 
Problems,  Spouse's  Drinking,  Client  Drinking. 

^Percentage  of  group  clients  who  rated  problem  category  as  Moderate, 
Serious  or  Very  Serious  Problem. 

^Total  clients  with  problems  rated  as  per  Note  #5,  Above. 

?Total  clients  with  problems  rated  as  per  Note  #5,  Above,  as  a  percentage 
of  Total  Sample  N. 
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TABLE  12 


SELECTED  PROBLEMS  RATED  AS  THE  ’MOST  IMPORTANT’  PROBLEM  BY  GROUP 


TIS 

GROUP 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Important  Problem 

% 

% 

Financial  Support 

29.5 

36.8 

32.9 

Custody 

13.1 

9.4 

11.4 

Access 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Physical  Abuse 

23.0 

22.6 

22.8 

Verbal  Abuse 

9.0 

6.6 

7.9 

Drinking 

1.6 

1.9 

1.8 

Infidelity 

2.5 

2.8 

2.6 

Separat ion/Di vor ce 

18.0 

12.3 

15.4 

Reconciliation 

2.5 

6.6 

4.4 

T  to 

100.0 

(122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

TABLE  13 

CATEGORIES  OR  PROBLEMS  RATED  ’MOST  IMPORTANT’  BY  GROUP 


GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Imp.  Problem  Cat. 

% 

% 

Disputes/Problems-*- 

43.4 

47.5 

45.2 

Spouse's  Behavior^ 

36.1 

34.0 

35.1 

3 

Lack  Information 

20.5 

18.9 

19.7 

T  (n) 

100.0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

Includes:  Making  arrangements  for  Support,  Custody- Related  Problems,  and 
?  Problems  Regarding  Access. 

^Includes:  Physical  Abuse,  Verbal  Abuse  and/or  Threats,  Drinking  and  Infidelity. 
3 

Includes:  Concerning  Separation/Divorce  and  Reconciliation. 
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These  problem  types  were  again  collapsed  to  form  three  problem 
categories  for  re-analysis.  Table  13,  which  displays  these  data,  however, 
adds  little  that  was  not  already  known;  the  majority  of  clients  reported 
that  either  marital  disputes  (eg.  financial  support,  45.2%)  or  spouse 
behavior  (eg.  physical  abuse,  35.1%)  were  their  most  important  problems. 

2.7  Intention  to  Lay  a  Charge 

A  final  concern  involves  the  legal  intentions  of  the  clients 
coming  to  the  Family  Court.  Asked  whether  or  not  they  intended  to  lay  a 
charge  against  their  spouse,  the  majority  of  clients  (55.6%)  reported 
that  this  was  not  their  intention  (Table  14) . 

2 . 8  Summary 

Taken  together,  the  foregoing  data  provide  the  basis  for  construct¬ 
ing  a  portrait  of  the  ’’average”  client  coming  to  the  Family  Court.  Such 
a  client  was  a  white  female  in  her  early  thirties,  separated  without  a 
separation  agreement  from  her  husband  and  living  with  her  children  as  an  unemployed 
housewife  on  a  rather  meagre  income.  She  was  likely  to  have  been  foreign-bom, 
poorly  educated  and  reported  having  several  serious  marital  problems  - 
primarily  financial  support  and/or  physical  abuse  -  for  at  least  the  past 
two  years.  Due  to  these  problems,  she  was  likely  to  be  most  unhappy  about 
her  present  life  circumstances  and  to  have  sought  help  about  them  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  especially  from  her  family,  her  friends  or  her  lawyer. 

It  was  the  latter  that  was  most  likely  to  have  referred  her  to  the  Family 
Court  to  which  she  came  with  the  intention  of  resolving  her  marital 
difficulties  rather  than  to  lay  a  charge  against  her  spouse. 

3.0  TRADITIONAL  INTAKE  AND  CONCILIATION  COUNSELLING  SERVICES:  A 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 

3.1  Client  Characteristics 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  TIS  and  CCS  clients 
essentially  involves  the  re-examination  of  the  14  tables  already  presented 
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above  (section  2.0)  but  viewed  from  a  cross-group  perspective.  In  this 
context,  it  will  be  recalled  that  sample  selection  was  quasi -random  in 
nature.  It  follows  that  no  difference  in  client  characteristics  should  be 
found  between  the  two  groups.  Thus,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  section 
will  be  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  quasi -random  assignment  was  indeed 
successful.  Secondarily,  however,  this  section  will  also  explore  the 
extent  to  which  the  interaction  among  client  variables  differentiated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups. 

3.12  Demographic  Characteristics 

Of  the  12  variables  examined  in  Table  2,  only  one  differentiated 
significantly  between  CCS  and  TIS  clients.  The  variable  in  question  was 
marital  status;  TIS  clients  were  significantly  more  likely  (p^.03)  than 
their  counterparts  to  be  non-legally  separated  (67.2%  vs  54.7%). 

3.13  Help  Sought 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  Family  Court,  clients  in  both  groups  were 
equally  likely  to  have  sought  help  about  their  problem(s)  by  consulting 
their  family,  their  friends  or  a  professional  (eg.  social  worker)  (see 
Table  4).  However,  CCS  clients  were  significantly  more  likely  (p<.01) 
to  have  consulted  a  lawyer  than  were  TIS  clients  (83.0%  vs  68.0%). 

3.14  Referral  Source 

Both  TIS  and  CCS  clients  were  likely  to  have  been  referred  to 
the  Family  Court  by  a  professional,  a  legal  or  an  informal  source  (eg. 
self)  in  roughly  equal  proportions  (see  Table  5) . 

3.15  Life  Satisfaction 

Both  TIS  and  CCS  clients  were  equally  likely  to  be  unsatisfied 
with  their  current  life  circumstances  (see  Table  6) . 
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3.16  Marital  Satisfaction 

Like  their  TIS  counterparts,  CCS  clients  who  were  willing  to 
report  on  the  state  of  their  marriage  reported  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
(see  Table  7) . 

3.17  Marital  Problem (s) 

Of  the  four  aspects  of  client's  problems  reported  in  Tables  8-13, 
no  difference  between  TIS  and  CCS  clients  were  found. 

3.18  Intention  to  Lay  a  Charge 

Table  14  shows  that  clients  from  both  groups  came  to  the  Court 
with  similar  intentions,  with  approximately  44%  of  clients  in  both  groups 
intending  to  lay  a  charge  against  their  spouse.  More  detailed  examination 
of  these  data  (see  Tables  14A,  14B)  revealed,  first,  that  the  client’s 
intention  to  lay  a  charge  was  significantly  related  (p  ^  .001)  to  the 
recommendation  of  their  lawyer,  with  over  95%  of  clients  in  both  groups 
reporting  that  their  lawyer  had  suggested  that  this  be  done;  second,  a 
significantly  greater  proportion  (p  .05)  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS 
clients  had  had  their  lawyer  recommend  this  course  of  action  to  them 
(23.2%  vs  12.5%). 

3.19  Interaction  Effects 

Whereas  comparisons  between  two  groups  with  respect  to  a  series 
of  single  variables  may  prove  fruitless,  similar  comparisons  involving 
the  interaction  between  two  or  more  variables  may  reveal  unexpected 
and  highly  significant  findings.  In  the  present  context,  three  such 
findings  were  discovered. 

First,  Table  15  shows  that  the  categories  of  problem  rated 
"most  important”  were  significantly  related  (p  ^.001)  to  the  client's 
referral  source.  Whereas  CCS  clients  were  more  likely  than  their  TIS 
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counterparts  to  have  been  referred  to  the  Court  by  a  lawyer  for  problems 
involving  marital  disputes  (eg.  financial  support)  (42.01  vs  28.3),  TIS 
as  opposed  to  CCS  clients  were  more  likely  to  have  been  similarly 
referred  for  problems  involving  their  spouse’s  behavior  (eg.  physical 
abuse)  (54.71  vs  44.0%). 

Second,  the  referral  source  varied  sharply  and  significantly  among 
TIS  clients  depending  upon  whether  spouse  drinking  (see  Table  16;  p  ^  .02), 
physical  abuse  (see  Table  17;  p  ^  .001),  or  verbal  abuse  (see  Table  18; 
p  (  .004)  was  reported  as  a  serious  problem;  no  such  relationship  existed 
among  CCS  clients  for  any  of  these  problem  types.  Thus,  for  example, 
among  TIS  clients  Court  referral  by  a  lawyer  was  proportionately  more  than 
three  times  as  likely  for  clients  reporting  verbal  abuse  as  a  serious 
problem  (see  Table  18)  compared  to  those  for  whom  it  was  no  problem  (51.6% 
vs  14.8%). 

Finally,  Table  18A  shows  that  among  clients  from  both  groups  there 
was  a  significant  relationship  (p  ^  .02)  between  the  nature  of  the  problem 
rated  "most  important”  and  their  intention  to  lay  a  charge  against  their 
spouse.  Thus,  among  TIS  clients  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of 
those  who  intended  to  lay  a  charge  against  their  spouse  as  opposed  to  those 
that  did  not  reported  either  "financial  support"  (41.5%  vs  21.2%)  or 
"physical  abuse"  (26.4%  vs  16.7%)  as  their  most  important  problem;  a 
difference  of  similar  size  and  significance  (p  (  .01)  was  found  among  CCS 
clients  for  "financial  support"  only.  Moreover,  whereas  CCS  as  opposed  to 
TIS  clients  were  significantly  more  likely  {p  <(_  .001)  to  intend  to  lay 
a  charge  for  "financial  support" and  "custody"  (66.7%  vs  52.8%),  TIS 
clients  as  opposed  to  their  CCS  counterparts  were  more  likely  to  intend  to 
lay  a  charge  for  "physical  abuse "and  "verbal  abuse"  (37.7%  vs  28.6%). 
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3.2  Service  Characteristics 

As  suggested  above  (p.17-18),  traditional  intake  and  conciliation 
counselling  services  were  designed  with  related  but  different  ends  in  mind. 

It  follows  that  the  two  groups  should  differ  markedly  in  terms  of  their 
service  characteristics.  In  order  to  explore  this  expectation,  10 
different  aspects  of  service  delivery  were  examined.  In  addition,  these 
data  were  studied  for  possible  interaction  effects. 

3.21  Number  of  People  Seen 

Table  19  shows  that  the  number  of  people  seen  in  counselling 
varied  significantly  (p  K,  .001)  by  group.  Whereas  the  majority  of  all 
counselling  interviews  involved  only  the  client  (67.11),  CCS  interviews 
were  proportionately  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  involve  two  or  more 
persons  as  their  TIS  counterparts  (45251  vs  22.1%). 

3.22  Spouse  Seen 

When  these  data  were  re-analyzed  in  terms  of  who  was  present  in 
counselling,  it  was  found  (see  Table  20)  that  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS 
clients  were  significantly  more  likely  (n  ^  .004)  to  involve  both  spouses 
(35.8%  vs  18.0%).  While  only  26.3%  of  all  counselling  interviews  were 
of  this  type,  inspection  of  these  data  showed  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
CCS  couples  as  opposed  to  their  TIS  counterparts  were  involved  in  at  least  two 
sequential  counselling  sessions  (50.0%  vs  36.4%)'$  that  is,  sessions  in  which  a 
spouse  was  seen  alone  during  one  interview  and  their  opposite  member  was 
similarly  seen  alone  during  another  interview. 

Conversely,  examination  of  data  pertaining  to  interviews 
involving  the  client  alone  revealed,  first,  that  there  were  four  primary 
reasons  why  spouses  were  absent  (see  Table  21);  and,  second,  that  TIS 
clients  were  significantly  more  likely  (p  ^  .001)  than  their  CCS  counterparts 
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TABLE  20 

BOTH  SPOUSES  SEEN  IN  COUNSELLING  BY  GROUP 


Spouse  Seen 

GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

% 

% 

Yes 

18.0 

35.8 

26.3 

No 

82.0 

64.2 

73.7 

T  Cn) 

100.0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

X2=8.389»  df*l,  p  <  .004 

TABLE  21 

REASONS  SPOUSE  NOT  SEEN  IN  COUNSELLING  BY  GROUP 


Reason 

GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

% 

% 

Spouse  Unavailable^ 

11.6 

12.5 

11.9 

Spouse  Unco - ope rat i ve 2 

10.5 

26.8 

16.6 

Client  Not  Want  Spouse  Present 3 

15.8 

33.9 

22.5 

Spouse’s  Presence 

Inappropriate4 

62.1 

26.8 

49.0 

T  Cn) 

100.0  (95) 

100.0 

(56) 

100.0  (151) 

X2=19. 767,  df=3,  p  < 

.001 

Whereabouts  of  spouse  not  known  or  spouse  lived  too  far  away. 

“Spouse  contacted  by  worker  but  was  unco -operative. 

^Self  explanatory. 

4 

Worker  counsel  that  spouse  involvement  inappropriate  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 
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to  be  seen  alone  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  worker,  the  nature  of 
the  client's  problem(s)  (ie.  physical  abuse)  made  the  spouse's  presence 
inappropriate  (62.1%  vs  26.8%). 

3.23  Time  of  Day 

Table  22  shows  that  the  CCS  was  significantly  more  flexible 
Cp  <  .001)  about  the  time  of  day  when  interviews  were  held  than  the  ITS. 

Not  only  were  TIS  compared  to  CCS  clients  far  more  likely  to  be  seen 
either  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  (85.9%  vs  66.0%),  but,  proportionately, 
CCS  client  interviews  were  far  more  likely  to  involve  some  combination 
of  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  than  their  TIS  counterparts 
(33.0%  vs  14.1%). 

3.24  Number  of  Interviews 

Table  23  shows  that  whereas  the  majority  (68.9%)  of  all  clients 
had  only  one  counselling  interview  (x  =  1.6),  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS 
clients  were  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  two  or  more  interviews  (37.7% 
vs  25.4%).  While  this  difference  approached  but  did  not  reach  significance 
(p  <1  .06)  in  percentage  terms,  the  difference  between  the  groups  in  terms 
of  their  respective  mean  number  of  interviews  (TIS  =  1.3;  CCS  =1.9) 
was  highly  significant  (t  =  3.59,  df  =  226,  p  .001  two-tailed). 

3.25  Amount  of  Interview  Time 

Table  24  shows  that  clients  in  the  two  groups  differed  sharply 
in  terms  of  their  cumulated  amount  of  interview  time.  Whereas  TIS 
clients  were  significantly  more  likely  (p  ^  .001)  to  have  cumulated  less 
than  45  minutes  of  interview  time  compared  to  their  CCS  counterparts 
(44.3%  vs  17.9%),  the  reverse  was  true  for  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients 
who  were  proportionately  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  have  cumulated  90 
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TABLE  23 

NUMBER  OF  COUNSELLING  INTERVIEWS  BY  GROUP 


No.  Interviews 

GROUP 

TIS 

% 

CCS 

% 

TOTAL 

% 

1 

74.6 

62.3 

68.9 

2  or  more 

25.4 

37.7 

31.1 

T  M 

100.0  (122) 

100.0 

(106)100.0  (228) 

X2*3.464,  df=l,  p 

<  .06 

TABLE  24 

NUMBER  OF  INTERVIEW  MINUTES  BY  GROUP 


Minutes 

GROUP 

TIS 

% 

CCS 

% 

TOTAL 

O. 

0 

Less  than  45 

44.3 

17.9 

32.0 

45-89 

35.2 

37.7 

36.4 

90  or  more 

20.5 

44.3 

31.6 

T  M 

100.0  (122) 

100.0  (106) 

100.0  (228) 

X2=22.599, 

df=2 ,  p  .001 
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or  more  minutes  of  interview  time  (44.3%  vs  20.5%).  This  difference  between 
the  two  groups  in  interview  time  was  also  expressed  in  the  difference  between 
their  respective  means  (TIS:  x  =  59.8  minutes;  CCS:  x  =  122.9  minutes;  t  =  5.39, 
df  =  226,  p<.001  two-tailed). 

3.26  Quality  of  Worker-Client  Relationship 

There  were  two  indications  that  the  quality  of  the  worker- client 
relationship  varied  significantly  by  group.  Table  25  shows  that  for  some  por¬ 
tion  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients,  the  worker  was  proportionately  twice  as 
likely  (p<.03)  to  ask  for  examples  "fairly  often"  in  the  course  of  counselling 
(54.3%  vs  25.0%).  Table  26  shows  that  for  some  portion  of  CCS  as  opposed  to 
TIS  clients,  the  worker  was  far  more  likely  (p<.04)  to  help  them  "fairly  often" 
when  they  had  trouble  talking  (47.2%  vs  20.0%). 

3.27  Decisions 

Table  27  shows  workers  reported  that  TIS  clients  as  opposed  to  their 
CCS  counterparts  were  more  likely  (p<.06),  at  the  termination  of  service,  to 
have  made  a  decision  as  to  what  to  do  about  the  problem  that  brought  them  to 
the  Court  (81.3%  vs  67.9%).  Similarly,  the  two  groups  differed  sharply  in 
terms  of  the  manner  in  which  a  particular  decision  -  to  terminate  service  - 
was  arrived  at.  Table  28  shows  that  the  decision  to  terminate  was  made  signi¬ 
ficantly  more  frequently  (p<  .001)  by  CCS  clients  by  themselves  compared  to 
their  TIS  counterparts  (31.9%  vs  9.1%). 

3.28  Interaction  Effects 

A  final  set  of  comparisons  explored  the  extent  to  which  service 
variable  interaction  effects  differentiated  between  the  two  groups.  Two  such 
findings  were  discovered. 

First,  Table  28A  shows  that  for  clients  in  both  groups  having  had 
both  spouses  involved  in  counselling  was  significantly  related  (p<.001)  to 
having  had  two  or  more  interviews.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater 
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TABLE  26 

WORKER  HELPED  WHEN  THE  CLIENT  HAD  TROUBLE  TALKING  BY  GROUP 


Helped 

GROUP 

TIS 

► 

CCS 

TOTAL 

% 

% 

Fairly  Often 

20.0 

47.2 

34.8 

Seldom 

80.0 

52.8 

65.2 

T  (n) 

100.0  (30) 

100.0 

(36) 

100.0  (66) 

X2=4.209,  df=l,  p  < 

.04 

f 
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TABLE  28 
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=16.113,  df=2,  p<.001 
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proportion  of  TIS  clients  who  engaged  in  counselling  with  their  spouse  had 
two  or  more  interviews  compared  to  their  counterparts  who  had  only  one 
interview  (64.5%  vs  2.2%),  with  a  similarly  large  and  equally  significant 
difference  found  among  CCS  clients  (82.5%  vs  7.6%). 

Second,  Table  29  shows  that  for  clients  in  both  groups  having 
had  both  spouses  involved  in  counselling  was  significantly  related  (p  < .001) 
to  having  had  a  cumulative  total  of  90  or  more  interview  minutes.  Thus, 
a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  TIS  clients  who  were  seen  with  their 
spouse  had  90  or  more  interview  minutes  compared  to  their  counterparts  who 
had  less  interview  time  (86.4%  vs  13.6%),  with  a  similarly  large  and  equally 
significant  difference  found  among  CCS  clients  (89.5%  vs  10.5%). 

3.3  Client  by  Service  Interaction  Effects 

Another  set  of  comparisons  explored  the  extent  to  which  client 
by  service  interaction  effects  differentiated  between  the  two  groups.  Three 
such  findings  were  discovered. 

3.31  Spouse  Seen  by  Marital  Status 

Table  30  shows  that  whereas  among  TIS  clients  having  been  seen  in 
counselling  with  their  spouse  was  significantly  related  (p<  .001)  to  the 
married  status,  no  such  relationship  existed  among  their  CCS  counterparts. 
Thus,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  TIS  clients  who  were  seen  with 
their  spouse  were  married  compared  to  their  (non- legally*)  separated  counter¬ 
parts  (38.9%  vs  9.8%).  Moreover,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.001) 
of  CCS  clients  who  were  seen  with  their  spouse  were  (non- legally*)  separated 
compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  (32.8%  vs  9.8%). 


*See  above.  Footnote,  p.  54. 
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3.32  Spouse  Seen  by  Residing  with  Spouse 

Table  31  shows  that  whereas  among  TIS  clients  the  probability 
that  both  spouses  were  seen  in  counselling  was  significantly  related 
(p<.001)  to  the  fact  that  they  were  living  together,  no  such  relationship 
existed  among  CCS  clients.  Thus,  among  TIS  clients,  couples  who  were  living 
together  as  opposed  to  clients  living  alone  tended  more  frequently  to  be 
seen  together  in  counselling  (40.01  vs  9.2%). 

3.33  Reason  for  Spouse  Absence  by  Problem  Type 

Table  32  shows  that  the  reason  for  spouse  absence  from  counselling 
was  significantly  related  (p  < . 003)  to  the  number  of  spouse  abuse  problems 
reported  by  TIS  clients;  nu  such  relationship  existed  among  CCS  clients. 
Thus,  among  TIS  clients  reporting  spouse  abuse  as  a  problem,  proportionately 
more  were  seen  without  their  spouse  on  the  advice  of  the  worker  than  for 
any  other  reason,  irrespective  of  whether  verbal  or  physical  abuse  was 
reported  (60.9%  vs  28.6%)  or  both  verbal  and  physical  abuse  were  reported 
(65.1%  vs  26.9%).  Moreover,  TIS  clients  reporting  spouse  abuse  were  far 
more  likely  (p<.001)  than  their  CCS  counterparts  to  be  seen  alone  on  the 
advice  of  the  worker  (44.2%  vs  19.6%).* 

3.4  Outcome  Characteristics 

One  of  the  primary  foci  of  the  present  study  concerned  the 
comparative  outcome  efficiency  of  the  TIS  and  CCS  groups.  Consequently, 
outcome  data  were  examined  in  greater  detail  than  data  in  either  of  the  two 


*These  percentage  figures  were  derived  by  summing  columns  "1"  and  "2  or 
more"  by  row  "spouse  inappropriate"  cell  n's,  and  expressing  these  totals 
as  a  proportion  of  the  respective  group  n's. 
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preceeding  sections.  In  what  follows  below,  data  analysis  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  Part  1  (section  3.41)  compared  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  8 
outcome  measures  or  sets  of  measures.  Parts  2-4  then  proceed  with  an 
evaluation  of  interaction  effects.  Specifically,  part  2  (section  3.42) 
explores  client  characteristic  by  outcome  interactions;  part  3  (section  3.43) 
examines  service  characteristic  by  outcome  interactions;  and,  part  4 
(section  3.44)  investigates  the  Interaction  between  client,  service  and 
outcome  measures. 

3.41  Outcome  Measures 

3.411  Client  Perception  of  Change 

Three  measures  examined  the  extent  to  which  the  client  perceived 
a  change  in  their  life  circumstances  on  follow-up.  First,  clients  were 
asked  about  what  their  life  was  like.  While  Table  33  shows  that  the  majority 
of  clients  in  both  groups  reported  that  things  had  gotten  better  for  them 
(TIS:  61.5%;  CCS:  69.1%),  proportionately  three  times  as  many  (p  (.  .01) 

CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  reported  that  things  had  gotten  "much  better" 
(24.7%  vs  8.8%). 

Second,  Table  34  shows  that  a  majority  of  clients  in  both  groups 
reported  increased  life  satisfaction  (TIS:  69.0%;  CCS:  70.0%). 

Finally,  Table  35  shows  that  of  those  clients  who  were  prepared 
to  assess  the  state  of  their  marriage  (n=  16) ,  the  majority  in  both  groups 
reported  increased  marital  satisfaction  (TIS:  66.7%  vs  CCS:  80.0%). 

3.412  Agreement 

The  achievement  of  an  agreement  was  regarded  at  the  outset  of 
this  study  (see  p.15)  as  an  outcome  measure  of  major  importance.  In 
this  respect,  proportionately,  almost  three  times  as  many  (p  <  .007) 

CCS  and  TIS  clients  reached  an  agreement  (21.7%  vs  8.2%;  see  Table  36). 

These  proportions  represented  14.5%  of  the  total  sample. 
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TABLE  33 


HOW  ARE 

THINGS  ON  FOLLOW-UP  BY 

'  GROUP 

1 

GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

How  Are  Things 

2 

% 

Much  Better 

8.8 

24.7 

16.3 

Better 

52.7 

44.4 

48.8 

Same 

38.5 

30.9 

34.9 

T  (n) 

100.0  (91) 

100.0  (81) 

100.0  (172) 

X2=7.969*  df=2. 

P  <-01 

TABLE  34 
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Being  that  as  it  may,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note 
that  the  contents  of  the  agreements*  varied  between  the  two  groups  (see 
Table  37)  in  three  respects.  First,  CCS  as  opposed  TIS  agreements  involved 
a  somewhat  greater  diversity;  if  the  "vague"  category  is  discounted,  CCS 
agreements  fell  into  seven  substantive  categories  compared  to  six  categories 
for  the  TIS  counterparts,  and  of  these,  only  three  categories  contained 
two  or  more  TIS  clients.  Second,  a  substantially  greater  proportion  of 
CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  agreements  involved  either  "referral"  to  other  help¬ 
ing  agencies  (26.1%  vs  10.0%)  or  spouse  and/or  child  "support"  (60.0%  vs 
40.0%).  Finally,  the  category  of  CCS  agreement  for  which  there  were  no 
TIS  counterparts  are  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  aims  of  concilia¬ 
tion  counselling  (see  above,  p.  14-15),  namely,  reconciliation. 

In  addition,  along  the  same  lines,  Table  37A  shows  that  although 
clients  who  reached  agreement  in  TIS  and  CCS  groups  did  not  differ  statis¬ 
tically  in  terms  of  the  most  important  problem  that  brought  them  to  Court, 
a  greater  proportion  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  who  reached  agreement 
reported  "financial  support"  as  their  most  important  problem  (43.5%  vs  30.0%) 
whereas  the  reverse  was  true  when  verbal  or  physical  abuse  was  reported  as 
the  most  important  problem  (30.4%  vs  50.0%). 

3.413  Reconciliation 

Table  38  shows  that  relatively  few  reconciliations  occurred  in  the 
entire  sample  (22.0%),  with  roughly  equal  proportions  in  both  TIS  and  CCS 
groups  (24.3%  vs  19.3%). 

3 . 414  Reason  for  Change 

All  clients  were  asked  to  what  they  attributed  any  changes  they 
perceived  in  their  life  circimstances .  Table  39  shows  that  of  those  who 
replied  to  this  question  (74.8%  of  fol low- cases ) ,  proportionately. 


*See  Fig.  2  (Appendix  2)  for  a  complete  summary  of  all  agreements. 
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TABLE  36 

AGREEMENTS  MADE  BY  GROUP 


Agreements 

TIS 

GROUP 

CCS 

TOTAL 

No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

No. 

% 

Yes 

10 

8.2 

23 

21.7 

33 

14.5 

No 

112 

91.8 

83 

78.3 

195 

85.5 

T  fn) 

122 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

X2=7 

.297,  df=l,  p  <  .007 

TABLE  37 

CONTENTS  OF  AGREEMENTS  BY  GROUP* 


Contents  of  Agreements 

TIS 

No. 

GROUP 

% 

CCS 

No. 

% 

Referred  Elsewhere 

1 

10.0 

6 

26.1 

Child/Spouse  Support 

4 

40.0 

14 

60.9 

Alternative  Way  to  Handle 
Conflict 

3 

30.0 

5 

21.7 

Reconciliation 

-- 

-- 

2 

8.7 

Alternative  to/Oeferral 
of  Litigation 

1 

10.0 

3 

13.0 

Spouse  Separation 

1 

10.0 

3 

13.0 

Cus  tody/Acce  s  s 

4 

40.0 

8 

34.8 

Vague:  Insufficient 

Information 

1 

10.0 

-- 

-- 

N 

10 

-- 

23 

-- 

* Numbers  and  percentages  do  not  sum  to  sample  total  or  to  1001  because 
categories  overlap  (ie.  are  not  mutually  exclusive) . 


MOST  IMPORTANT  PROBLEMS  BY  AGREEMENT  WITHIN  TIS  AND  CCS  GROUPS 
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RECONCILIATION  AT  FOLLOW-UP  BY  GROUP 
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nearly  twice  as  many  (p  <..02)  CCS  as  TIS  clients  attributed  any  suck  changes 
directly  to  their  contact  with  the  service  provided  by  the  Court  (43.1%  vs 
23.2%) . 

3.415  Taken  Action 

Clients  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  taken  any  action 
about  their  marital  problem(s) .  Table  40  shows  that  significantly  more 
(p<.001)  TIS  as  opposed  to  CCS  clients  replied  in  the  affirmative  (83.2% 
vs  59.4%)  as  reported  by  the  worker.  Further  evaluation  of  the  nature  of 
action  taken  revealed  that  both  groups  were  roughly  equal,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  (see  Table  41) ;  CCS  clients  were  more  inclined  to  seek  the  services 
of  a  lawyer  (p  < .06)  than  were  their  TIS  counterparts  (45.3%  vs  32.2%). 

3.416  Referral 

Of  follow-up  clients,  a  substantial  proportion  (40.7%)  were 
referred  to  a  range  of  services.  Grouped  for  presentation  purposes  into 
three  categories  (see  Table  42) ,  these  data  show  that  whereas  TIS  as 
opposed  to  CCS  clients  were  more  likely  (p<.07)  to  be  referred  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  (80.5%  vs  62.1%),  CCS  clients  were  more  likely  (p<.07)  to  be 
referred  to  a  social  service  agency  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts 
(31.0%  vs  9,8%) . 

3.417  Problems  with  Service 

Workers  were  asked  if  there  were  any  problems  with  the 
service  that  their  clients  were  aware  of.  Table  43  shows  that,  of  those 
workers  willing  to  respond  (16.7%  of  the  total  sample),  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  (p<.001)  of  TIS  as  opposed  to  CCS  workers  answered  in 
the  affirmative  (85.2%  vs  27.3%). 
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CLIENT  TURN  TO  LAWYER  BY  GROUP 
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TABLE  43 
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as  reported  by  their  worker 
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3.418  Charge  Laid 

Finally,  Table  44  shows  that  clients  in  both  groups  laid 
charges  against  their  spouse  in  roughly  equal  proportions  (TIS:  29.8%; 

CCS:  23.3%)  as  reported  by  workers  at  termination. 

3.42  Client  by  Outcome  Interaction 

Of  a  large  number  of  client  variables  examined,  five  variables 
displayed  a  significant  or  near  significant  interaction  with  one  outcome 
measure,  namely,  agreement,  while  two  variables  interacted  with  another 
outcome  measure,  charge  laid. 

3.421  Marital  Status  by  Agreement 

Table  45  shows  that  whereas  among  TIS  clients  there  was  a 
relationship  between  marital  status  and  agreement  which  neared  significance 
(P  <  .08),  no  such  relationship  existed  among  CCS  clients.  Thus,  a  greater 
proportion  of  TIS  clients  that  reached  agreement  compared  to  those  that 
did  not  were  married  (60.0%  vs  26.8%)  while  the  majority  of  those  that 
failed  to  reach  agreement  were  (non- legally*)  separated  (69.6%  vs  40.0%). 
Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency  (.10  <p<  .20)  for  separated  CCS  clients  to 
reach  agreement  more  frequently  than  their  TIS  countemarts  (65.2%  vs 
40.0%)  whereas  married  TIS  clients  tended  to  reach  agreement  more  frequently 
than  their  CCS  counterparts  (60.0%  vs  30.4%). 

3.422  Residing  with  Spouse  by  Agreement 

Table  46  presents  findings  that  are  nearly  identical  with  those 
presented  immediately  above  for  Table  45  and  therefore  requires  little 
elaboration.  Essentially,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p  .05) 
of  TIS  clients  who  lived  with  their  spouse  as  opposed  to  those  that  lived 
alone  reached  an  agreement;  no  such  relationship  existed  among  CCS  clients. 


*See  above,  footnote,  p.  54. 


TABLE  44 


CHARGE  LAID* BY  GROUP 


GROUP 

TIS 

CCS 

TOTAL 

Charge  Laid 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

29.8 

23.3 

26.8 

No 

70.2 

76.7 

73.2 

T  fn) 

100.0  (104) 

100.0  (90) 

100.0  (194) 

*Before  termination  of  the  case. 
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In  view  of  the  extremely  significant  relationship  between 
marital  status  and  living  arrangement  reported  above  (see  Table  3) ,  the 
similarity  of  the  findings  in  Tables  45  and  46  is  not  surprising. 

Rather,  what  is  surprising  is  the  absence  of  a  relationship  between 
either  marital  status  or  residence  and  agreement  among  CCS  clients.  In 
other  words,  CCS  were  more  successful  than  TIS  in  achieving  an  agreement 
when  spouses  were  not  residing  together  ( 12.9 %  vs  4.6%). 

3.423  Referral  Source  by  Agreement 

Table  47  shows  that  whereas  agreement  was ' significantly  related 
(p  ^  .02)  to  referral  source  among  CCS  clients,  no  such  relationship 
existed  among  TIS  clients.  Thus,  among  CCS  clients  agreement  was 
significantly  more  likely  if  they  were  referred  to  the  Court  by  a 
professional  (30.0%)  or  a  lawyer  (26.0%)  as  opposed  to  self  (ie. 
informal;  6.1%). 

3.424  Lawyer  by  Agreement 

Table  48  presents  an  interesting  set  of  findings  that  are 
unusual  because  their  significance  lies  in  what  they  do  not  show  as 
opposed  to  what  they  do.  More  specifically,  among  TIS  clients  achievement 
of  an  agreement  was  significantly  associated  (p  ^  .05)  with  clients 
who  turned,  at  any  point,  to  personnel  other  than  a  lawyer;  no  such 
relationship  existed  among  CCS  clients.  Thus,  among  TIS  clients  who 
reached  an  agreement  as  opposed  to  those  that  did  not  significantly 
more  turned  to  personnel  other  than  a  lawyer  (12.2%  vs  87.8%).  Moreover, 
CCS  clients  who  reached  an  agreement  were  far  more  likely  (.05  (p  <..0) 
than  their  TIS  counterparts  to  have  sought  legal  help  (14.6%  vs  0%). 
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In  addition,  having  laid  a  charge  against  a  spouse  was  significantly- 
related  (p  4.001)  to  the  client’s  legal  intention  upon  arrival  at  the 
Court.  Table  48A  shows  that  among  clients  in  both  groups,  more  than  901 
of  clients  who  arrived  at  the  Court  with  the  intention  to  lay  a  charge 
against  their  spouse  actually  did  so.  Further  inspection  of  these  data 
revealed  that  of  all  the  clients  in  both  groups  who  laid  a  charge  against 
their  spouse,  having  arrived  at  the  Family  Court  with  that  intention  (n  =48) , 
only  2  (4.21)  reached  agreement;  both  were  CCS  clients  (ie.  10.5%  of  all  CCS 
agreements) . 

3.425  Problem  by  Agreement 

Finally,  both  the  frequency  and  the  type  of  client  problem(s) 
interacted  with  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  former.  Table  49  shows  that  whereas  agreement 
was  significantly  related  (p<.05)  to  the  number  of  problems  rated  "serious” 
among  CCS  clients,  no  such  relationship  existed  among  their  TIS  counterparts. 
Thus,  a  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reached  an  agreement  reported 
having  five  or  more  problems  rated  "serious"  compared  to  those  that  did  not 
agree  (43.3%  vs  27.6%).  Moreover,  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  more 
frequently  reported  having  five  or  more  serious  problems  compared  (.10<p<.20) 
compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  (43.3%  vs  20.0%). 

With  respect  to  the  latter.  Tables  50  and  51  show  that  whereas  agree¬ 
ment  was  significantly  related  to  the  existence  of  financial  (p<.02)  or  perso¬ 
nal  and/or  interpersonal  (p<.03)  problems  among  TIS  clients,  no  such  relation¬ 
ship  existed  among  their  CCS  counterparts.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  TIS  clients  who  reached  an  agreement  reported  having  one  or  more 
financial  problems  compared  to  those  who  had  none  (12.5%  vs  0%).  Interesting, 
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NUMBER  OF  PROBLEMS  RATED  "SERIOUS"  BY  AGREEMENT  BY  GROUP  TABLE  49 
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AGREEMENT  BY  NUMBER  OF  PERSONAL  AND/OR 
INTERPERSONAL  PROBLEMS  BY  GROUP 
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however,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p  <.05)  of  CCS  as  opposed  to 
TIS  clients  who  reached  agreement  reported  having  both  one  or  more  financial 
(26.51  vs  12.5%)  and  interpersonal  (25.3%  vs  10.6%)  problems. 

3.43  Service  by  Outcome  Interaction 

Of  the  range  of  service  variables  examined,  seven  variables 
displayed  a  significant  interaction  with  agreement,  four  variables  interacted 
with  how  the  client  feels  about  the  service  and  two  variables  interacted  with 
change  in  life  satisfaction. 

3.431  Number  of  People  Seen  by  Agreement 

Table  52  shows  that  in  both  TIS  and  CCS  groups,  the  proportion 
of  clients  who  reached  agreement  was  significantly  related  (p  4.001)  to 
the  number  of  people  seen  in  counselling.  Thus,  an  overwhelmingly  greater 
proportion  of  TIS  clients  who  reached  agreement  as  opposed  to  those  that 
did  not  had  counselling  interviews  involving  two  or  more  people  (80.0%  vs 
17.0%),  with  a  similarly  large  and  equally  significant  difference  found 
among  CCS  clients  (91.3%  vs  32.5%).  Moreover,  a  significantly  greater 
proportion  (p<.001)  of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  had  interviews 
involving  three  or  more  people  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  (43.7% 
vs  29.6%) . 

3.432  Spouse  Seen  by  Agreement 

Table  53  shows  that  for  clients  in  both  groups,  participation 
of  the  spouse  in  counselling  was  significantly  related  (p<.001)  to  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of 
TIS  clients  who  reached  agreement  compared  to  those  who  did  not  engaged  in 
counselling  with  their  spouse  (70.0%  vs  13.4%),  with  a  similarly  large  and 
equally  significantly  difference  found  among  CCS  clients  (91.3%  vs  20.0%). 


TABLE  52 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  SEEN  IN  COUNSELLING  BY  AGREEMENT  BY  GROUP 
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Moreover,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.001)  of  CCS  clients  who 
reached  agreement  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  did  so  with  their 
spouse  present  (55.3%  vs  31.8%). 

3.433  Time  of  Day  by  Agreement 

Table  54  presents  two  somewhat  different  sets  of  findings  for 
TIS  and  CCS  groups,  respectively.  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  Table 
shows  that  significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.005)  of  TIS  clients  who 
did  not  reach  agreement  compared  to  those  who  did  were  seen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  the  afternoon  (89.1%  vs  50.0%).  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
Table  shows  that  a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.001)  of  CCS  clients 
who  reached  agreement  as  opposed  to  their  non- agreeing  counterparts  were 
seen  either  in  the  evening  or  in  some  combination  of  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  visits  (77.3%  vs  20.9%),  with  those  clients  seen  at  all  three 
times  showing  the  greatest  single  difference  (36.4%  vs  2.8%).  Moreover, 
a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.001)  of  CCS  clients  who  reached 
agreement  were  seen  in  some  combination  of  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
visits  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  (72.8%  vs  50.0%). 

3.434  Number  of  Interviews  by  Agreement 

Table  55  shows  that  for  clients  in  both  groups  having  had  two 
or  more  interviews  was  significantly  related  (p<.001)  to  the  achievement 
of  an  agreement.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  TIS  clients 
who  reached  agreement  compared  to  their  non- agreeing  counterparts  had  two 
or  more  counselling  interviews  (80.0%  vs  20.5%),  with  a  similarly  large 
and  equally  significant  difference  found  among  CCS  clients  (87.0%  vs  24.1%). 

3.435  Amount  of  Interview  Time  by  Agreement 

Table  56  shows  that  for  clients  in  both  groups  having  had 
interview  time  cumulating  to  90  or  more  minutes  was  significantly  related 
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(p  < .001)  to  reaching  an  agreement.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  TIS  clients  who  achieved  an  agreement  as  opposed  to  those  that  did 
not  had  90  or  more  minutes  of  interview  time  (80.0%  vs  15.2%),  with  a 
similarly  large  and  equally  significant  difference  found  among  CCS  clients 
(91.3%  vs  31.3%).  Moreover,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.001) 
of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  had  90  or  more  minutes  of  interview 
time  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  (91.3%  vs  80.0%). 

3.436  Decision  to  Terminate  by  Agreement 

Table  57  shows  that  whereas  among  CCS  clients  agreement  was 
significantly  related  (p<„01)  to  the  manner  in  which  the  decision  to 
terminate  service  was  arrived  at,  no  such  relationship  existed  among  TIS 
clients.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who 
reached  agreement  decided  to  terminate  service  in  consultation  with  their 
counsellor  as  opposed  to  making  the  decision  alone  (33.9%  vs  10.3%).  More¬ 
over,  CCS  clients  whose  decision  to  terminate  was  arrived  at  in  consultation 
with  their  counsellor  reached  agreement  proportionately  more  frequently 
(p  <.05)  than  did  their  TIS  counterparts  who  arrived  at  the  decision  to 
terminate  in  a  similar  fashion  (33.9%  vs  9.1%). 

3.437  How  Things  Compare  by  Agreement 

Table  58  shows  that  of  those  clients  willing  to  comment  on  how 
their  life  circumstances  had  changed  following  counselling  (n  =  102) , 
whereas  among  CCS  clients  there  was  a  significant  relationship  (p<.001) 
between  reaching  agreement  and  the  perception  that  things  had  much  improved, 
no  such  relationship  existed  among  their  TIS  counterparts.  Thus,  a  signi¬ 
ficantly  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  as  opposed 
to  those  that  did  not  judged  that  their  life  circumstances  were  either 
"better"  or  "much  better"  following  counselling  (81.3%  vs  43.2%). 
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3.438  Spouse  Seen  by  How  Client  Feels 

Table  59  shows  that  whereas  among  CCS  clients  the  perception 
that  the  service  had  been  of  some  considerable  help  was  significantly 
related  (p<.03)  with  having  participated  in  counselling  with  their  spouse, 
no  such  relationship  existed  among  TIS  clients.  Thus,  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reported  that  the  service  had  either 
"helped  some"  or  "helped  very  much"  as  opposed  to  those  who  felt  that  the 
service  had  made  "no  difference"  were  seen  in  counselling  together  with 
their  spouse  (74.1%  vs  25.9%).  Moreover,  a  substantially  greater  propor¬ 
tion  (.05<p<  .10)  of  CCS  clients  who  reported  that  the  service  had  helped 
them  were  seen  with  their  spouse  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  (74.1% 
vs  60.0%) . 

3.439  Number  of  Interviews  by  How  Client  Feels 

Table  60  shows  that  whereas  among  CCS  clients  the  feeling  that 
the  service  had  been  of  help  was  significantly  related  (p  <.04)  to  having 
had  two  or  more  counselling  interviews,  no  such  relationship  existed  among 
TIS  clients.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who 
reported  that  the  service  had  helped  "some"  or  "very  much"  as  opposed  to 
those  who  felt  it  had  made  "no  difference"  had  had  two  or  more  counselling 
interviews  (73.4%  vs  26.7%).  Moreover,  a  significantly  greater  proportion 
(p<.05)  of  CCS  clients  who  felt  that  the  service  had  been  of  help  had 
two  or  more  counselling  interviews  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts 
(73.4%  vs  58.8%).  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  whereas  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  CCS  clients  who  felt  that  the  service  had  helped  them  increased 
with  the  number  of  counselling  interviews  (46.3%  to  73.4%),  there  was  little 
difference  for  their  TIS  counterparts  (58.8%  to  53.0%). 
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3.4310  Amount  of  Interview  Time  by  How  Client  Feels 

Table  61  shows  that  whereas  among  CCS  clients  the  impression 
that  the  service  had  benefited  them  was  significantly  related  (p-£  .004) 
with  having  had  90  or  more  cumulative  minutes  of  interview  time,  no  such 
relationship  existed  among  TIS  clients.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater 
proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reported  that  the  service  had  helped  "some" 
or  "very  much"  as  opposed  to  those  that  felt  that  it  made  "no  difference" 
had  90  or  more  minutes  of  interview  time  (69.5%  vs  36.7%).  Moreover,  a 
significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.01)  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients 
who  felt  that  the  service  had  helped  them  had  90  or  more  interview  minutes 
(69.5%  vs  53.8%). 

3.4311  Number  of  Interviews  by  Life  Satisfaction 

Table  62  shows  that  whereas  among  CCS  clients  increased  life 
satisfaction  was  related  (p  <.06)  to  having  had  two  or  more  counselling 
interviews,  no  such  relationship  existed  among  TIS  clients.  Thus,  a 
greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reported  increased  life  satisfaction 
had  two  or  more  interviews  compared  to  their  counterparts  for  whom  life 
satisfaction  either  did  not  change  or  got  worse  (82.4%  vs  17.6%). 

3.4312  Amount  of  Interview  Time  by  Life  Satisfaction 

Table  63  shows  that  whereas  among  CCS  clients  increased  life 
satisfaction  was  significantly  related  (p  <  .02)  to  having  had  90  or  more 
cumulative  minutes  of  interview  time,  no  such  relationship  existed  among 
TIS  clients.  Thus,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who 
reported  increased  life  satisfaction  had  90  or  more  minutes  of  interview 
time  compared  to  their  counterparts  for  whom  life  satisfaction  either  did 
not  change  or  got  worse  (82.1%  vs  17.9%).  Moreover,  a  greater  (.05<p<.10) 
proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reported  improved  life  satisfaction  had  90 
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or  more  minutes  of  interview  time  compared  to  their  TIS  counterparts  (82.1% 
vs  76.9%).  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  whereas  the  proportion  of 
CCS  clients  who  reported  improved  life  satisfaction  increased  with  the 
amount  of  cumulative  interview  time  (40.0%  to  82.1%),  the  same  was  true 
among  TIS  clients  (64.4%  to  76.9%),  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 

3 . 5  Summary 

Analysis  of  data  comparing  TIS  and  CCS  client  groups  was 
divided  into  four  sections.  Section  3.1  examined  client  characteristics. 

It  was  found  that  TIS  and  CCS  clients  were  quite  similar  in  terms  of  a 
range  of  demographic  and  other  descriptive  variables.  While  there  were 
differences  between  the  two  groups  (eg.  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  than 
their  CCS  counterparts  to  be  separated  in  the  absence  of  a  separation 
agreement),  these  were  few  in  number  and  of  little  substantive  importance. 

In  addition,  an  interaction  effect  of  some  interest  was  noted.  Whereas 
CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  to  have  been  referred  to  the 
Court  if  their  most  important  problem  concerned  financial  support,  custody 
or  access,  TIS  clients  as  opposed  to  their  CCS  counterparts  were  more 
likely  to  have  been  referred  if  their  most  important  problem  concerned 
spouse  abuse.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  interaction  effect  occurred 
strictly  by  chance  since  group  assignment  was  quasi-random  in  nature. 

Section  3.2  examined  service  characteristics.  It  was  found  that 
for  both  groups  having  the  client’s  spouse  participate  in  counselling  was 
significantly  related  to  the  number  and  duration  of  counselling  interviews. 
However,  counselling  in  the  CCS  as  opposed  to  the  TIS  was  significantly 
more  likely  to  involve:  (1)  two  or  more  persons;  (2)  the  participation 
of  the  client's  spouse;  (3)  having  seen  the  client  in  some  combination  of 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  visits;  (4)  two  or  more  interviews; 
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(5)  cumulative  interview  time  equal  to  or  greater  than  90  minutes;  (6)  a 
different  style  of  worker-client  interaction;  and  (7)  the  decision  to 
terminate  service  having  been  made  by  the  client  alone.  Conversely,  the 
TIS  was  more  likely  than  the  CCS  to  involve:  (1)  clients  seen  alone  on 
the  advice  of  the  worker;  and  (2)  the  decision  to  terminate  service  having 
made  by  the  counsellor  alone  or  in  consultation  with  the  client. 

Section  3.3  examined  client  by  service  interaction  effects. 
These  data  showed  that  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  to 
have  seen  in  counselling  together  with  their  spouse  if  they  were  separated 
without  a  separation  agreement.  Conversely,  TIS  clients  were  more  likely 
than  their  CCS  counterparts  to  be  seen  alone  on  the  advice  of  their  worker 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  brought  them  to  the  Court, 
namely,  verbal  and/or  physical  abuse. 

Finally,  Section  3.4  compared  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  out¬ 
come  efficiency.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  this  analysis,  findings  were 
presented  in  three  sub-sections.  Sub-section  3.41  compared  the  groups  in 
terms  of  a  number  of  outcome  measures.  Results  showed,  first,  that  a 
majority  of  clients  in  both  groups  reported  improvements  in  life  circum¬ 
stances,  life  satisfaction  and  marital  satisfaction  while  about  a  quarter 
of  the  clients  in  both  groups  laid  charges  against  their  spouse.  Second, 
a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients 
(1)  reported  that  things  were  "much  better",  (2)  sought  the  services  of 
a  lawyer,  (3)  were  referred  to  a  range  of  social  service  agencies  for 
continuing  help,  and  (4)  reached  an  agreement.  While  clients  in  both 
groups  who  reached  an  agreement  did  so  with  respect  to  similar  kinds  of 
problems,  the  contents  of  CCS  client  agreements  tended  to  differ  from  those 
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of  their  TIS  counterparts  in  that  they  were  more  diverse  (ie.  involved  a 
broader  range  of  topics),  focused  on  the  issues  of  referral  and  support, 
and  were  unique  insofar  as  they  involved  the  issues  of  reconciliation. 
Finally,  TIS  clients  were  more  likely  than  their  CCS  counterparts  to  have 
been  referred  to  a  professional  [eg.  a  social  worker  or  a  psychiatrist). 

Sub-section  3.42  examined  the  relationship  between  client 
characteristics  and  outcome.  It  was  found  that  among  CCS  as  opposed  to 
TIS  clients,  agreement  was  significantly  related  to:  (1)  the  number  of 
problems  rated  "serious";  (2)  having  been  referred  to  the  Court  by  a 
professional  or,  especially,  a  lawyer;  and  (3)  having  sought  the  advice 
of  a  lawyer  prior  to  or  during  Court  involvement;  and  (4)  had  one  or  more 
financial  and  personal  and/or  interpersonal  problems.  While  CCS  clients 
were  likely  to  have  reached  agreement  irrespective  of  their  marital  status 
or  living  arrangements,  they  were  more  likely  than  their  TIS  counterparts 
to  have  reached  agreement  if  they  were  separated  in  the  absence  of  a  separa¬ 
tion  agreement  and  living  apart  from  their  spouse.  Conversely,  TIS  as 
opposed  to  CCS  clients  were  more  likely  to  have  reached  agreement  if  they 
were  married  and  living  together. 

Finally,  sub-section  3.43  examined  the  relationship  between 
service  characteristics  and  outcome.  These  data  showed  that  among  clients 
in  both  groups,  there  was  a  significant  direct  relationship  between  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  number  of  people  seen  in  counselling,  the  participation  of  the 
client's  spouse,  the  number  of  counselling  interviews  and  the  cumulated 
amount  of  interview  time.  However,  for  a  significantly  greater  proportion 
of  CCS  as  opposed  to  TIS  clients,  agreement  was  related  to:  (1)  the  number 
of  people  seen  in  counselling;  (2)  the  participation  of  the  client's  spouse 
(3)  some  combination  of  morning,  afternoon  and/or  evening  visits;  (4)  the 

cumulative  amount  of  interview  time;  (5)  the  client's  decision  to  terminate 
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service  having  been  made  in  consultation  with  the  counsellor;  and  (6)  the 
client's  perception  that  their  life  circumstances  had  undergone  a  substan¬ 
tial  change  for  the  better.  In  addition,  for  CCS  clients  as  opposed  to 
their  TIS  counterparts  there  was  also  a  significant  relationship  between 
the  client’s  perception  that  both  their  life  circumstances  and  their  degree 
of  life  satisfaction  had  much  improved  and  (1)  the  number  of  counselling 
interviews;  (2)  the  amount  of  cumulated  interview  time;  and  (3)  (with 
respect  to  life  circumstances  only)  the  participation  of  the  client's 
spouse  in  counselling.  Moreover,  among  CCS  clients,  there  was  a  direct 
relationship  between  both  reported  improvement  in  life  circumstances  and 
life  satisfaction  and  both  the  number  of  counselling  interviews  and  the 
amount  of  interview  time;  as  the  number  of  interviews  and  the  amount  of 
interview  time  increased,  so  too  did  the  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who 
reported  improvement  in  both  life  satisfaction  and  life  circumstances. 
Interestingly,  a  different  relationship  was  found  among  TIS  clients;  as 
the  number  of  interviews  and  the  amount  of  interview  time  increased,  the 
proportion  of  TIS  clients  reporting  improvement  in  both  life  satisfaction 
and  life  circumstances  either  stayed  the  same  or  marginally  increased. 

4.0  THE  CONCILIATION  COUNSELLING  SERVICE:  A  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 

This  section  seeks  to  identify  those  variables  which  differentiate 
between  CCS  clients  who  benefited  from  counselling  and  those  that  did  not. 
Operationally,  a  client  was  said  to  have  benefited  from  counselling  if  they 
had  either  reached  an  agreement  with  their  spouse,  reported  that  counselling 
had  been  of  "some"  or  "very  much"  help  or  reported  improved  life  satisfaction 
following  counselling.  Since  each  of  these  criteria  represent  an  outcome 
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measure,  the  present  section  involves  re-examination  of  those  clients  by 
outcome  and  service  by  outcome  tables  already  presented  above  (see  sections 
3.42  and  3.43),  focusing  this  time,  however,  on  CCS  group  data  only  and 
omitting  tables  which  do  not  differentiate  between  the  two  groups  in  question. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  evaluation  of  service  by  outcome  tables 
involves  row  data  only.  This  means  that,  for  example,  a  finding  with  respect 
to  those  clients  who  reached  agreement  is  the  opposite  (ie.  the  reciprocal) 
of  the  finding  with  respect  to  those  who  did  not  agree.  Consequently,  while 
all  statements  in  this  sub-section  should  be  understood  in  comparative  terms, 
for  purposed  of  simplicity  the  findings  for  only  the  "benefit"  group  will 
be  reported. 

4.1  Client  by  Outcome  Interaction 

Of  the  10  clients  by  outcome  interaction  effects  examined  above 
(section  3.42),  two  such  effects  significantly  differentiated  between  CCS 
clients  who  did  or  did  not  benefit  from  the  service. 

4.11  Referral  Source  by  Agreement 

Table  47  shows  that  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  CCS 
clients  who  reached  an  agreement  as  opposed  to  those  that  did  not  were 
referred  to  the  Court  by  either  a  professional  (26.1%  vs  16.9%)  or  legal 
(56.5%  vs  44.6%)  personnel.  Conversely,  CCS  clients  who  did  not  reach  an 
agreement  were,  proportionately,  more  than  four  times  as  likely  (p  <.02) 
to  have  been  informally  referred  (ie.  by  self,  family  or  friends)  as  their 
counterparts  who  did  reach  agreement  (37.3%  vs  8.7%). 

4.12  Number  of  Problems  by  Agreement 

Table  49  shows  that  a  significantly  greater  proportion  (p<.05) 
of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  reported  having  five  or  more  problems 
rated  "serious"  compared  to  their  non-agreeing  counterparts  (65.0%  vs  45.7%). 
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4.2  Service  by  Outcome  Interaction 

Of  the  12  service  by  outcome  interaction  effects  examined  above 
(section  3.43),  virtually  all  of  them  differentiate  between  CCS  clients  who 
did  or  did  not  benefit  from  the  service. 

4.21  Number  of  People  Seen  by  Agreement 

Table  52  shows  that  the  number  of  people  seen  in  counselling  was 
significantly  related  (p<.001)  to  the  achievement  of  an  agreement.  A  greater 
proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  were  involved  in  the  counselling 
process  with  one  or  more  additional  persons  compared  to  those  who  were  seen 
alone  (43.71  vs  3.4%).  Indeed,  proportionately,  about  three  times  as  many  CCS 
cases  which  reached  agreement  involved  three  or  more  persons  as  did  those  which 
involved  two  or  less  (56.2%  vs  15.6%). 

4.22  Spouse  Seen  by  Agreement 

Table  53  shows  that  achievement  of  an  agreement  was  significantly 
related  (p<.001)  to  the  participation  of  both  spouses  in  counselling.  Propor¬ 
tionately,  almost  twenty  times  as  many  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement,  did 
so  with  the  active  cooperation  of  their  spouse  as  opposed  to  those  seen  alone 
(55.3%  vs  2.9%).  Conversely,  clients  who  were  seen  alone,  as  opposed  to  those 
seen  with  their  spouse,  failed  to  reach  agreement  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  (97.1%  vs  44.7%) . 

4.23  Time  of  Day  by  Agreement 

Table  54  shows  that  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  (p<.001)  to  the  time  of  day  during  which  counselling  sessions 
were  held.  Proportionately,  about  five  times  as  many  clients  who  reached 
agreement,  did  so  on  the  basis  of  some  combination  of  morning,  afternoon  and/or 
evening  visits  as  opposed  to  any  one  of  these  time  periods  alone  (51.6%  vs  9.5%). 
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This  was  especially  true  for  those  clients  who  had  counselling  sessions  at 
all  three  times;  these  clients  reached  agreement,  proportionately,  more 
than  four  times  as  frequently  as  all  other  possibilities  combined  (80.0%  vs 
16.7%). 

4.24  Number  of  Interviews  by  Agreement 

Table  55  shows  that  the  number  of  counselling  interviews  was 
significantly  related  (p<.001)  to  the  achievement  of  an  agreement.  Thus, 
proportionately,  almost  ten  times  as  many  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement, 
had  two  or  more  counselling  interviews  as  opposed  to  those  who  had  only  one 
(50.0%  vs  4.5%).  Conversely,  clients  who  had  only  one  interview,  compared 
to  those  who  had  more,  were  more  likely  to  fail  to  reach  agreement  (95.5% 
vs  50.0%). 

4.25  Amount  of  Interview  Time  by  Agreement 

Table  56  shows  that  achievement  of  an  agreement  was  directly 
proportional  (p<.001)  to  the  cumulative  amount  of  interview  time.  Not 
only  did  a  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement  have  90 
or  more  minutes  of  interview  time  compared  to  those  who  had  less  (44.7%  vs 
3.4%),  but  of  all  those  clients  who  had  less  than  45  minutes  of  interview 
time,  none  reached  agreement. 

4.26  Decision  to  Terminate  by  Agreement 

Table  57  shows  that  the  manner  in  which  the  decision  to  terminate 
service  is  arrived  at  was  significantly  related  (p<.01)  to  the  achievement 
of  an  agreement.  A  greater  proportion  of  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement, 
decided  to  terminate  service  in  consultation  with  their  counsellor  as 
opposed  to  those  who  terminated  on  their  own  or  were  terminated  by  their 
counsellor  (33.9%  vs  8.6%). 
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4.27  How  Things  Compare  by  Agreement 

Table  58  shows  that  the  extent  to  which  clients  reported  that 
their  life  circumstances  had  improved  following  counselling  was  significantly 
related  (p<.001)  to  the  achievement  of  an  agreement.  Proportionately,  al¬ 
most  four  times  as  many  CCS  clients  who  reached  agreement,  felt  that  things 
were  either  ,fbetter"  or  "much  better"  following  counselling  as  opposed  to 
those  who  reported  "no  difference"  (44.8%  vs  12.5%). 

4.28  Spouse  Seen  by  How  Client  Feels  About  the  Service 

Table  59  shows  that  the  degree  to  which  CCS  clients  felt  that 
they  had  benefited  from  counselling  was  significantly  related  (p<.03)  to 
having  participated  in  counselling  with  their  spouse.  Clients  who  felt 
that  counselling  had  helped  them  either  "some"  or  "very  much",  compared  to 
those  who  felt  that  counselling  had  made  "no  difference",  were  more  likely 
to  have  participated  in  counselling  with  their  spouse  (74.1%  vs  23.3%). 
Moreover,  proportionately  twice  as  many  clients  who  felt  that  counselling 
had  made  "no  difference"  were  seen  alone  in  counselling  compared  to  those 
who  were  seen  with  their  spouse  (52.3%  vs  25.9%). 

4.29  Number  of  Interviews  by  How  Client  Feels  About  the  Service 
Table  60  shows  that  the  extent  to  which  CCS  clients  felt  that 

they  had  benefited  from  counselling  was  significantly  related  (p<.04)  to 
the  number  of  interviews  they  had.  Clients  who  felt  that  counselling  had 
helped  them  either  "some"  or  "very  much",  as  opposed  to  those  who  felt  it 
made  "no  difference",  were,  proportionately,  almost  three  times  as  likely 
to  have  had  two  or  more  counselling  interviews  (73.3%  vs  26.7%). 

4.210  Amount  of  Interview  Time  by  How  Client  Feels 

Table  61  shows  that  how  the  client  felt  about  counselling  was 
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directly  proportional  (p<„004)  to  cumulative  amount  of  interview  time. 

Among  CCS  clients  who  had  90  or  more  minutes  of  interview  time,  a  greater 
proportion  felt  that  counselling  had  helped  them  "some"  or  "very  much"  as 
opposed  to  those  that  felt  that  it  had  made  "no  difference"  (69.4%  vs  30.6%). 

4.211  Number  of  Interviews  by  Life  Satisfaction 

Table  62  shows  a  relationship  approaching  significance  (p<  .06) 
between  the  number  of  interviews  a  client  had  and  their  report  of  improved 
life  satisfaction.  Of  CCS  clients  who  had  two  or  more  interviews,  propor¬ 
tionately,  almost  five  times  as  many  reported  increased  as  decreased  life 
satisfaction  (82.4%  vs  17.6%). 

4.212  Amount  of  Interview  Time  by  Life  Satisfaction 

Finally,  Table  53  shows  a  significant  relationship  (p<.02) 
between  the  cumulative  amount  of  interview  time  and  client  perception  of 
improved  life  satisfaction.  Among  CCS  clients  who  had  90  or  more  minutes 
of  interview  time,  the  proportion  reporting  improved  life  satisfaction 
was  almost  five  times  that  reporting  the  reverse  (82.1%  vs  17.9%). 

4 . 3  Summary 

This  section  was  concerned  with  identifying  those  variables 
which  significantly  differentiated  between  CCS  clients  who  benefited  from 
counselling  and  those  that  did  not.  Among  client  by  outcome  interaction 
effects  examined  for  this  purpose,  it  was  found  that  having  been  referred 
to  the  Court  by  either  a  professional  or  more  especially  a  lawyer,  and 
reporting  five  or  more  problems  rated  "serious",  were  both  significantly 
associated  with  the  achievement  of  an  agreement.  Among  service  by  outcome 
interactions  examined,  it  was  found  that  having  had  two  or  more  persons  in 
counselling,  having  had  both  spouses  participate  in  counselling,  conducting 
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counselling  sessions  during  some  combination  of  the  morning,  afternoon 
and/or  evening,  having  had  two  or  more  counselling  interviews  cumulatively 
involving  90  or  more  minutes,  having  had  the  client  decide  to  terminate 
service  in  consultation  with  the  worker  and  having  had  the  client  report 
that  their  life  circumstances  had  substantially  improved  following  counsel¬ 
ling  were  all  significantly  associated  with  the  achievement  of  an  agreement. 
It  was  also  found  that  having  had  both  spouses  present  in  counselling  and 
having  had  two  or  more  counselling  interviews  cumulatively  involving  90  or 
more  minutes  were  significantly  associated  with  the  client’s  perception  that 
they  had  benefited  substantially  from  the  counselling  service.  Finally, 
these  data  showed  that  having  had  two  or  more  counselling  interview  cumu¬ 
latively  involving  90  or  more  minutes  was  significantly  associated  with  the 
client’s  report  of  increased  life  satisfaction  following  counselling. 
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APPENDIX  2 


FIGURE  2 


CONTENTS  OF  AGREEMENTS  AMONG  CONCILIATION  COUNSELLING 
SERVICE  (PART  A)  AND  TRADITIONAL  INTAKE  SERVICE  (PART  B)  CLIENTS 


Case  No. 
6 

23 

32 

37 

41 

86 

92 

94 

123 

133 

142 

156 

160 


PART  A 

CONCILIATION  COUNSELLING  SERVICE  (n=23) 

Agreement 

-  Marital  counselling 

-  Recognize  and  understand  relationship  difficulties 

-  Consider  alternatives  to  habitual  response  patterns 

-  Visits  by  husband 

-  Husband  to  provide  support  when  able  to  do  so 

-  Reconciliation  possible 

-  Remain  together  for  the  present 

-  Get  psychiatric  counselling  to  deal  with  remaining  difficulties 

-  Stay  together 

-  Work  on  marital  problems  on  their  own;  if  those  problems  should 
worsen,  agree  to  marriage  counselling 

-  Counsellor  to  send  client  a  list  of  names  of  marriage  counsellors 

-  Client  will  not  lay  charge  for  support;  already  has  interim  order 
which  can  be  enforced;  divorce  pending 

-  Client  will  not  lay  charge  in  family  court;  divorce  pending  in 
supreme  court 

-  Each  spouse  pay  half  of  tax  bill  (the  outstanding  issue  in 
dispute) 

-  Wife  to  have  custody  of  children 

-  Husband  to  provide  support 

-  Husband  to  have  access  to  children 

-  Husband  to  provide  support  when  able  to  do  so 

-  Husband  to  have  access  to  children  providing  he  gives  wife 
reasonable  notice  of  a  planned  visit 

-  Husband  agree  that  those  aspects  of  his  behavior  which  wife 
has  found  problematic  would  stop 

-  Husband  and  wife  to  separate 

-  Seek  the  help  of  a  lawyer  with  respect  to  financial  matters 

-  Work  towards  reconciliation 

-  Husband  to  pay  wife  weekly  support  ($25)  as  well  as  pay  all  babysitting 
costs 

-  Husband  to  see  psychiatrist 

-  Husband  to  pay  support 

-  Agree  on  custody  arrangement 

-  Request  judge  refer  case  to  family  court  clinic  for  assessment 
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PART  A  (cont'd) 


Case  No. 

Agreement 

182 

-  Husband  to  pay  child  support  ($ 120/month) 

-  Husband  have  reasonable  access  to  child 

-  Contact  CCS  worker  in  case  of  future  difficulties 

190 

-  Husband  to  pay  child  support  ($50/month)  plus  clothing  costs, 
cheques  to  be  forwarded  at  the  beginning  of  each  month 

191 

-  Husband  to  pay  support  for  wife  ($60/month) 

-  Husband  to  have  access  to  children 

-  Couple  referred  for  marriage  counselling 

205 

-  Couple  to  separate 

-  Wife  to  have  custody  of  children 

-  Husband  to  have  weekly  access  to  children 

-  Husband  to  make  monthly  support  payments  ($ 80/month) 

207 

-  Couple  stay  together 

-  Continue  to  try  to  resolve  their  marital  difficulties 

221 

-  Husband  to  make  weekly  support  payments  ($ 35/week) 

-  Wife  try  and  get  job  within  four  months  of  the  initial  interview 

-  Case  will  be  reheard  in  4  months 

223 

-  Wife  to  have  custody  of  children 

-  Husband  to  make  support  payments 

225 

-  Couple  to  separate 

-  Husband  to  pay  child  support  ($ 80/month) 

-  Husband  to  have  reasonable  access  to  children 
-All  furniture  to  remain  with  wife 

-  Specific  child  to  live  with  father  rather  than  step-mother 

227 

-  Husband  to  make  support  payments  ($100/month) 

234 

-  Husband  to  provide  child  support 

9 

PART  B 

TRADITIONAL  INTAKE  SERVICE  (n=10) 

-  Husband  to  make  support  payments 

-  Husband  have  access  to  children 

-  If  wife  goes  away  for  summer  and  if  good  day,  care  facilities  can 
be  found,  children  may  stay  with  father 

29 

-  Husband  agree  to  make  support  payments  to  avoid  court  action 

100 

-  Terms  of  agreement  vague;  general  impression  is  that  husband 
agree  not  to  assault  wife 

106 

-  Couple  separate 

-  Wife  given  custody  of  child 

-  Husband  to  make  support  payments  (approx.  $5 00/month,  exact 
amount  to  be  worked  out  with  lawyer) 

116 

-  Wife  to  get  furniture 

-  Husband  to  make  support  payments  ($ 20/week) 

-  Husband  have  weekly  access  to  children 
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PART  B  (cont'd) 

Case  No.  Agreement 

125  -  Husband  to  control  temper 

-  Wife  will  not  nag  if  husband  goes  out  drinking  Saturday  night 

138  -  Terms  of  agreement  vague;  general  impression  is  that  husband 

and  wife  try  to  work  out  their  problems 

143  -  Clarification  of  husband's  suspicions  regarding  his  wife's 

extramarital  affairs 

-  Division  of  household  chores 

-  Each  spouse  to  try  and  control  their  temper 

-  Try  avoid  confrontation 

-  Couple  feel  free  to  contact  TIS  worker  for  further  counselling 

206  -  Couple  to  go  to  Family  Service  Association  for  counselling 

-  Wife  to  have  public  health  nurse  help  her  keep  house  clean 

-  Husband  to  go  to 

-  Husband  to  take  wife  out  more  often 

-  Wife  to  smarten  her  appearance 

209  -  Couple  to  separate 

-  Husband  to  leave  in  two  weeks 
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APPENDIX  3 

AN  EXPLANATORY  NOTE,  RE:  THE  DESERTED  WIVES  AND  CHILDREN'S  MAINTENANCE  ACT 
(Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Conciliation  Project) 

Prior  to  the  Family  Law  Reform  Act,  there  were  limited  legal  remedies 
available  in  the  Family  Court,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  many  clients 
(husbands  and  fathers  particularly)  to  seek  help  elsewhere.  There  was  more 
emphasis  on  the  adversary  system  and  less  on  counselling  or  dispute  resolution. 
Many  lawyers  and  referring  judges  were  not  aware  that  there  were  social  workers 
in  the  Court  to  assist  clients. 

Under  the  Deserted  Wives  and  Children's  Maintenance  Act,  a  finding  of 
desertion  had  to  be  made  before  maintenance  could  be  awarded  to  the  wife  and/or 
child.  Once  the  order  for  support  was  made,  the  Court  then  had  the  power  to 
award  custody  to  the  person  having  care  and  control  of  the  child  for  whom  the 
maintenance  order  was  made.  There  was  no  provision  for  a  husband  to  obtain 
support  for  himself  or  a  child  residing  with  him  or  custody  of  the  child. 
Similarly  if  the  child  residing  with  the  wife  was  taken  by  the  husband,  prior 
to  a  Court  action,  the  matter  of  custody  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court.  Social  workers  tended  to  proceed  with  caution  in  custody  disputes  prior 
to  an  Order,  because  of  the  limitations  of  this  Court. 

It  was  necessary  for  spouses  to  be  living  separately  before  commencing 
actions  under  the  Deserted  Wives  Act. 

There  was  nothing  available  for  "spouses"  of  a  common-law  relationship. 
Although  support  for  a  child  could  be  obtained  by  the  mother  under  Part  3 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  this  Court  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  award  custody 
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or  access  to  either  parent. 

It  was  not  possible  to  make  Interim  Orders  for  support,  custody  and  access, 
pending  the  making  of  a  Final  Order  and  ex  parte  Orders  were  seldom  made. 

Restraining  orders  could  not  be  made  under  the  Deserted  Wives  Act  and  there¬ 
fore  all  instances  of  harassment  and  abuse  were  actions  commenced  under  the 
Criminal  Code. 

A  spouse  could  not  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  the  matrimonial  home  or 
contents  and  it  was  necessary  to  refer  these  matters  to  lawyers  for  action  in 
another  Court. 

One  of  the  implications  of  the  above  is  at  the  time  Study  One  took  place, 
the  clientele  attending  Family  Court  comprised  mostly  women.  This  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  Table  One  with  88.2%  of  the  clients  interviewed  being  women.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  data  on  Study  One  is  based  solely  on  inter¬ 
views  with  one  party,  that  person  being  the  one  who  initiated  the  contact 
with  the  Family  Court. 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


Province  of  Ontario,  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 
Provincial  Court  (Family  Division) 

CONCILIATION  PROJECT 


31 1  Jarvis  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSB  2C4 
(416)  923-7781 


Ontario 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
FAMILY  COURT  CONCILIATION  PROJECT 


Respondent’s  Name- 
Code  Number _ 


Date  of  Interview 


Interviewer’s  Name- 


Respondent’s  Phone  No. 


1 .  Sex  of  Client  (circle  number) 
Male 
Female 


2.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? _ years 

3.  How  old  was  your  spouse  on  his(her)  last 

birthday?  If  unknown  get  best  estimate.  _ years 

4.  a)  What  is  your  present  marital  status? 

Married  1 

Divorced  2 

Separated — with  legal  agreement  3 

Separated  —  no  legal  agreement  4 

Widowed  5 

Never  married  6 

No  response  9 

b)  For  how  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  marital 
status?  (i.e.  how  long  have  you  been  married,  separa¬ 
ted,  divorced,  etc.?) 

- years  _ months 

5.  How  many  times  have  you  been  married? 

(0  =  N/A,  9  =  no  response)  _ 


6.  a)  How  many  times  have  you  been  separated  from  your 
present  spouse  (at  least  overnight)  due  to  marital  con¬ 
flict?  (99  =  no  response)  _ times 


7. 


b)  How  many  years  ago  did  your  serious  marital  prob¬ 
lems  begin  with  your  present  spouse? 

_ years,  _ months 

a)  Who  do  you  presently  live  with  and  what  is  their  sex, 
approximate  age  and  relationship  to  you?  (If  applica¬ 
ble,  probe  to  see  if  client  is  living  common-law) 

Relationship  Sex  Age 

1  _ 

2  _ 

3  _ 

4  _ 

5  _ 

6  _ . _ 

b)  For  how  long  have  you  had  these  general  living  ar¬ 
rangements? 

_ years  _ months 

How  many  children  have  you  had  (including  those  from 
previous  unions)?  _ children 

Of  all  your  children,  how  many  of  them  are: 

(Total  should  equal  number  given  in  Question  8) 

Living  with  you  _ 

With  other  parent  _ 

With  C.A.S.  _ 

With  other  relatives  _ 

Living  elsewhere  (specify)  _ 


-  2  - 


10.  What  is  the  highest  grade  of  school  you  attended? 


Never  attended  1 

1-4  years  elementary  2 

5-8  years  elementary  3 

1  -4  years  vocational  or 
secondary  diploma  4 

5(4)  year  secondary  diploma  5 

Professional,  technical  training 
beyond  secondary  6 

Some  university  but  no  degree  7 
University  degree  or  beyond  8 

No  response/refusal  9 

1 1 .  Are  you  still  a  student? 

Yes,  full  time  1 

Yes,  part  time  2 

No  3 

No  response  9 

12.  Are  you  working  now? 

Yes,  fulltime  1 

Yes,  part  time  2 

No  3 

No  response  9 

13.  If  NO,  is  this  because  you  are: 

Retired  1 

A  student  2 

Disabled  3 

Unemployed  at  present  4 

On  a  seasonal  layoff  5 

Looking  after  children  6 

Other  (please  specify)  7 


Refusal  9 


14.  What  is  your  present  or  most  recent  main  occupation? 
Please  give  job  title  and  the  kind  of  place  where  you 
work(ed);  for  example,  “office  manager  for  an  insur¬ 
ance  firm”  or  “auto  mechanic  for  a  small  service  sta¬ 
tion". 


15.  a)  What  was  your  net  income  during  the  past  year?  In¬ 
clude  income  from  all  sources  including  alimony  and 
maintenance. 


Less  than  4,000  1 

4,000  to  7,999  2 

8, 000  to  11, 999  3 

12, 000  to  15,999  4 

16,000  to  19,999  5 

20,000  to  23,999  6 

More  than  24,000  7 

No  response/unknown/refusal  9 


b)  How  much  of  your  average  monthly  income  comes 
from  the  following  sources?  (IF  AMOUNTS  VARY,  OB¬ 
TAIN  THE  AMOUNT  RECEIVED  LAST  MONTH.)  This  in¬ 
formation  is  for  tabulation  purposes  only  and  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

Source  (monthly)  Amount 

a)  Alimony  payments  - 

b)  Maintenance  - 

c)  Children's  Allowance  - 

d)  Unemployment  Insurance  - 

e)  Welfare  Assistance  - 

f)  All  Pension  Plans  - 

g)  Rental  Income  - 

h)  Part  &  Full-time  Earnings  - 

i)  All  other  sources  - 

Refused  to  answer  this  question  (check)  □ 

16.  a)  Where  were  you  born? 


Canada 

01 

United  States 

02 

Britain 

03 

Italy 

04 

Greece 

05 

India 

06 

West  Indies 

07 

Elsewhere  (specify) 

No  response 

99 

b)  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  Canada?  — years 
(99  =  no  response) 

17.  To  what  ethnic  or  cultural  group  did  your  father’s  family 
belong? 


East  Indian 

01 

English 

02 

French 

03 

Greek 

04 

Irish 

05 

Italian 

06 

Jewish 

07 

-  3  - 


19. 


Polish 

08 

West  Indian 

09 

Other  (specify) 

Unknown/no  response 

99 

:  is  your  religion? 

Anglican 

01 

Baptist 

02 

Greek  Orthodox 

03 

Jewish 

04 

Presbyterian 

05 

Roman  Catholic 

06 

United  Church 

07 

No  religion 

08 

Other  (specify^ 

No  response 

99 

language  do  you  most  often  speak  in  your  home? 

English 

01 

French 

02 

German 

03 

Greek 

04 

Urdu 

05 

Italian 

06 

Polish 

07 

Portuguese 

08 

Spanish 

09 

Other  (specify 

No  response 

99 

END  OF  FIRST  SECTION 


20.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  you  to  complete  two  short 
questionnaires. 

HAND  THE  CLIENT  THE  FOLLOWING  Life  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Questionnaire  AND  READ  THESE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS. 


Here  are  some  words  and  phrases  which  we  would  like 
you  to  use  to  describe  how  you  feel  about  your  present 
life.  For  example,  if  you  think  your  present  life  is  very 
"boring”  put  an  X  in  the  box  right  next  to  "boring”.  If  you 
think  it  is  very  "interesting"  put  an  X  in  the  box  right  next 
to  the  word  "interesting".  If  you  think  it  is  somewhere  in 
between,  put  an  X  where  you  think  it  belongs.  Put  an  X  in 
one  box  on  every  line. 


(INTERVIEWER:  GO  THROUGH  THE  SECOND  EXAM¬ 
PLE  IF  NECESSARY.  AFTER  CLIENT  FINISHES, 
CHECK  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  HE  HAS  PLACED  AN  X 
IN  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE.) 


Boring 

□□□□□□ 

Interesting 

Enjoyable 

□□□□□□ 

Miserable 

Easy 

□□□□□□ 

Hard 

Useless 

□□□□□□ 

Worthwhile 

Friendly 

□□□□□□ 

Lonely 

Full 

□□□□□□ 

Empty 

Discouraging 

□□□□□□ 

Hopeful 

Tied  Down 

□□□□□□ 

Free 

Disappointing 

□□□□□□ 

Rewarding 

Brings  out  the 

□□□□□□ 

Doesn't  give  me 

best  in  me 

much  chance 

21.  HAND  THE  CLIENT  THE  Marital  Satisfaction  Ques¬ 
tionnaire  AND  READ  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS. 


This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  measure  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  you  have  with  your  present  marriage.  It  is 
not  a  test,  so  that  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Answer  each  item  as  carefully  and  as  accurately  as  you 
can  by  placing  a  number  beside  each  one  as  follows: 


1 .  None  of  the  time 

2.  A  little  of  the  time 

3.  Sometime 

4.  Good  part  of  the  time 

5.  Most  or  all  of  the  time 


-  4  - 


Please  begin: 

1. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  is  affectionate  enough 

□ 

2. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  treats  me  badly 

□ 

3. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  really  cares  for  me 

□ 

4. 

1  feel  that  1  would  not  marry  the  same 

person  if  1  had  it  to  do  over 

□ 

5. 

1  feel  that  1  can  trust  my  spouse 

□ 

6. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  breaking  up 

□ 

7. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  doesn't 

understand  me 

□ 

8. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  a  good  one 

□ 

9. 

1  feel  that  ours  is  a  very  happy  marriage 

□ 

10. 

1  feel  that  our  life  together  is  dull 

□ 

11. 

1  feel  that  we  have  a  lot  of  fun  together 

□ 

12. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  doesn’t  confide 

in  me 

□ 

13. 

1  feel  that  ours  is  a  very  close  relationship 

□ 

14. 

1  feel  that  1  cannot  rely  on  my  spouse 

□ 

15. 

1  feel  that  we  do  not  have  enough 

interests  in  common 

□ 

16. 

1  feel  that  we  manage  arguments  and 

disagreements  very  well 

□ 

17. 

1  feel  that  we  do  a  good  job  of 

managing  our  finances 

□ 

18. 

1  feel  that  1  should  never  have  married 

my  spouse 

□ 

19. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  and  1  get  along 

very  well  together 

□ 

20. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  very  stable 

□ 

21. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  is  pleased  with 

me  as  a  sex  partner 

□ 

23. 

1  feel  that  the  future  looks  bright  for 

our  marriage 

□ 

24. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  empty 

□ 

25. 

1  feel  there  is  no  excitement  in 

our  marriage 

□ 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
coming  to  the  family  court. 


22.  Who  first  referred  you  to  family  court? 


Clergyman  01 

Family  doctor  02 

Psychiatrist  03 

Lawyer  04 

Social  Agency  (specify  which 
agency)  05 


Police  06 

Judge  (specify  which  court)  07 


Relative  08 

Friend  09 

Legal  Aid  10 

Other  (specify) _ 

No  response  99 


23.  Flow  is  it  that  you  came  to  the  family  court?  (Probe  as  to 
how  and  why  the  client  came  to  the  court.) 


24.  Does  your  spouse  know  that  you  have  come  to  the 


court? 

Not  applicable  0 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response  9 


a)  If  YES,  what  was  the  spouse's  reaction? 


b)  If  NO,  why  is  this? 


25.  What  is  the  most  important  problem  that  brought  you 
to  the  family  court?  (Probe,  ask  the  client  to  be  specific.) 


NOTE.  READ  LIST  TO  CLIENT. 


-  5  - 


26.  How  does  the  above  problem  affect  you  personally? 

(Probe,  try  to  find  out  in  specific  terms,  the  effect  that 
the  problem  has  on  the  client,  e.g.  unable  to  perform 
household  chores,  unable  to  sleep,  can’t  function  at 
work.) 


27.  HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  1. 


I  am  going  to  read  out  a  list  of  possible  problems  you 
may  have  faced  recently  and  I  would  like  you  to  rate 
them  in  terms  of  their  seriousness  for  you.  (Circle  re¬ 
sponse  for  each  problem). 


a)  Spouse’s  drinking  1 

b)  Arguments  with  spouse 

regarding  child  rearing  1 

c)  Getting  financial  support 

from  spouse  1 

d)  Money  management  1 

e)  Custody  dispute  1 

f)  Physical  abuse  from 

spouse  1 

g)  Verbal  abuse  from 

spouse  1 

h)  Sexual  relationship 

with  spouse  1 

i)  Problems  with  children  1 

j)  Loneliness  1 

k)  Your  drinking  1 

l)  Spouse  tries  to  get  children 

to  take  his/her  side  1 

m)  Problems  with  relatives  1 

n)  Inadequate  housing  1 

o)  Shortage  of  income  to 

cover  expenses  1 

p)  Sleepless  nights  1 


N 

R  /A 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 

2  3  4  5  9  0 


28.  To  whom  have  you  turned  for  help  for  the  problem(s) 
that  brought  you  to  the  court  today? 

A.  Check  all  persons  turned  to. 

B.  Check  the  first  person  turned  to.  (check  only  1) 

C.  Check  the  most  helpful  for  you.  (check  only  1 ) 


A 

B 

C 

Family  or  friends 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Clergyman 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Family  Doctor 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Psychiatrist 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Lawyer 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Police 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Legal  Aid 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Marriage  Counsellor 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Family  Counsellor 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Court  (specify) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Social  Agency  (specify) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Please  explain  (C) 

29.  Have  you  ever  had  any  previous  contact  with  the  family 
court  or  any  other  court  regarding  a  domestic  (family) 
problem? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response  9 


30.  If  YES,  ask  the  client  when,  which  court,  and  what  hap¬ 
pened.  (Probe  as  to  whether  or  not  a  court  order  was 
made.) 


When  Where  What  happened 


NOTE:  Section  29  to  31  for  separated  clients  only. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  regarding  the 
legal  aspects  of  your  marriage. 

31.  Have  you  drawn  up  and  signed  a  legal  separation 
agreement? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No,  but  intend  to  3 


-  6  - 


32.  (IF  YES)  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  following 
aspects  of  your  legal  separation  agreement?  (Circle  the 
appropriate  number  next  to  each  aspect.) 


HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  2. 


a)  Alimony  and  maintenance 

b)  Custody  agreement 

c)  Access 

d)  Division  of  property 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 


N 

R  /A 
5  9  0 

5  9  0 
5  9  0 
5  9  0 


33.  Would  you  like  to  get  back  together  with  your  spouse? 


Not  applicable  0 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response/refusal  9 


Please  explain. 


34.  For  all  clients.  We  are  interested  in  your  concerns  or 
worries  about  being  separated.  Please  rate  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  concern  for  you. 


HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  3. 


a)  Might  not  get  back  together 

with  spouse  12  3  4 

b)  Loneliness  12  3  4 

c)  Absence  of  children  12  3  4 

d)  Being  bothered  by 

spouse  1234 

e)  Loss  of  contact  with 

friends  or  family  12  3  4 

f)  Other  concerns:  Please  explain. 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


N 

R  /A 
9  0 

9  0 
9  0 

9  0 

9  0 


35.  How  do  you  feel  that  your  children  have  been  affected 
by  the  breakdown  in  your  marriage? 

They  have  suffered  a  great  deal  1 


They  have  suffered  a  little  2 

I  have  not  noticed  any  effect  3 

They  are  better  off  than  before  4 

No  children  5 

No  response/Refusal  9 


36.  If  client  is  divorced.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
terms  of  the  decree  as  it  relates  to  the  following  as¬ 
pects?  (Circle  the  appropriate  number  next  to  each 
aspect.) 


HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  2. 


a)  Alimony  and  maintenance 

b)  Custody  agreement 

c)  Access 

d)  Division  of  property 


1  2  3  4  5  9  0 
1  2  3  4  5  9  0 
1  2  3  4  5  9  0 
1  2  3  4  5  9  0 


37.  Do  you  have  legal  custody  of  your  children? 


Not  applicable  0 

Yes,  all  of  the  children  1 

Yes,  some  of  the  children  2 

No  3 

No  response  9 


38.  Do  you  have  a  court  order  for  support  payments? 


Not  applicable  0 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response  9 


39.  a)  Finally,  have  you  retained  a  lawyer  regarding  your 
present  situation;  what  is  his  name  and  address? 
Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response  3 


b)  If  YES,  when  did  you  first  see  him  about  the  problem 
that  brought  you  to  court  today? 

years  _ months  _ days  ago 

Your  lawyer's  name  and  address: 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ - 


Spouse’s  lawyer's  name  and  address. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


APPENDIX  5 


INTERVIEW  RECORD  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INTERVIEW  RECORD 

Please  complete  for  each  interview 

Hipnt's  Name 

Code  Number  _ _  - -  -  _  _ 

Date  of  interview  .  _  .  . .  . 

Interview  Number  .........  _  .  _  . 

Worker’s  Name 

1. 

Time 

8. 

Flow  was  referral  made?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 

Morning 

i 

Mail  □ 

Afternoon 

2 

Phone  □ 

Evening  (after  5  p.m.) 

3 

Verbally,  to  client  □ 

2. 

Participants  in  interview 

Other:  Specify _ □ 

Name 

Relationship 

9. 

Did  the  client  come  to  the  Family  Court  today,  specifi- 

(e.g.  husband,  wife,  employer,  etc.) 

cally  with  the  intention  to  lay  a  charge?  (Against  the 

1. 

spouse) 

2. 

Yes  1 

3. 

No  2 

4 

10. 

If  YES,  what  were  the  reasons?  (Check  appropriate 

3. 

Purpose  for  Interview.  (We  would  like  to  know  the  par- 

ones.) 

ticular  objectives  you  had  for  this  interview.  Please  be 

a)  Lawyer’s  recommendation 

□ 

as  specific  as  possible.) 

b)  Police  recommendation 

□ 

c)  Friend’s  or  relative’s  recommendation 

□ 

d)  Advice  from  social  worker 

□ 

e)  Advice  from  physician 

□ 

f)  Protection 

□ 

4. 

Were  your  objectives  in  item  No.  3  accomplished? 

g)  Retaliation 

□ 

Things  are  much  better 

1 

h)  To  control  spouse 

□ 

Things  are  better 

2 

i)  Other  (specify: 

-)□ 

Things  are  no  different 

3 

11. 

Was  a  charge  laid? 

Things  are  worse 

4 

Yes  1 

Things  are  much  worse 

5 

No  2 

5. 

Approximate  length  of  interview: 

minutes. 

Don't  know  3 

6. 

Was  the  client  referred  by  you  elsewhere? 

12. 

What  kind  of  a  charge? 

Yes 

1 

No 

2 

13. 

If  the  client  decided  not  to  lay  a  charge,  why  is  this? 

(What  do  you  think  influenced  the  client’s  decision?) 

7. 

If  YES,  where?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 

□  N/A. 

Clergyman 

□ 

Family  doctor 

□ 

Psychiatrist 

□ 

Lawyer 

□ 

Legal  Aid 

□ 

14. 

If  the  client  decided  to  lay  a  charge,  please  explain 

cir- 

Police 

□ 

cumstances.  (What  do  you  think  influenced  the  client’s 

Family  counselor 

□ 

decision?)  □  N/A 

Marriage  counselor 

□ 

Court  (specify 

)□ 

Social  agency  (specify 

)□ 

... 

N/A 

□ 

APPENDIX  6 


TERMINATION  RECORD  QUESTIONNAIRE 


- TERMINATION  RECORD* - 

Pleas©  complete  after  termination. 

Client’s  Name  _ 

Code  Number _ 

Worker’s  Name _ 

Date  of  Termination  with  Client _ 

Date  Questionnaire  Completed _ 


1.  Was  any  conciliation  (including  reconciliation)  agree¬ 
ment  made  as  a  result  of  the  interviews? 


Yes  1 

No  2 

2.  If  YES,  was  it  written  1 

or  verbal  2 


3.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement?  □  N/A 


4.  Who  received  copies  of  the  agreement? 


Client  □ 

Judge  □ 

Husband's  lawyer  □ 

Wife's  lawyer  □ 

Others  (specify: _ )□ 

5,  Did  you  make  contact  with  the  husband’s  lawyer? 
Yes  1 

No  2 

N/A  0 


6.  If  YES,  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  contact?  □  N/A 


8.  If  YES,  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  contact?  □  N/A 


9.  Did  you  make  contact  with  the  judge  in  this  case? 
Yes  1 

No  2 

N/A  0 

10.  What  was  the  purpose  for  this  contact?  □  N/A 


11.  If  you  had  an  interview  with  the  client’s  spouse,  by  what 
means  were  you  able  to  engage  the  spouse  in  the  con¬ 
ciliation  process?  (e  g.  telephoned  spouse  directly, 
asked  client  to  bring  spouse,  spouse  contacted  you, 
etc.  □  N/A 

Please  explain: _ 


12.  If  you  were  unable  to  have  an  interview  with  the  client’s 
spouse,  why  was  this?  (e  g.  not  appropriate,  spouse  re¬ 
fused,  client  did  not  want  spouse  involved,  etc.)  □  N/A 
Please  explain: _ 


7.  Did  you  make  contact  with  the  wife’s  lawyer? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

N/A  0 


*  Termination  means:  either  agreed  upon  or  client  failing  to  keep  2  appointments  in  succession  without  notification. 


13.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  the  client's  children? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

N/A  0 

14.  If  YES,  by  what  means  did  you  arrange  for  this  inter¬ 
view?  □  N/A 


19.  Was  there  anything  about  the  service  or  its  program  or 
policies  that  made  problems  for  your  client,  such  as 
having  to  wait,  distance  to  agency,  appointment  hours, 
having  to  change  to  a  new  counselor,  etc  ? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

20.  a)  If  YES,  what  were  these  problems?  □  N/A 


15.  If  NO,  please  explain.  □  N/A 


16.  Was  the  decision  to  terminate,  the 

Client’s  decision  alone  1 

Client  and  Counselor's  decision  2 
Counselor's  decision  alone  3 

Other  (specify:  _ )4 


1 7.  What  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  case?  . _ 


18.  If  clients  were  separated  (legally  or  otherwise)  prior  to 
coming  to  the  court  service,  was  a  reconciliation  affect¬ 
ed  (spouses  got  back  together)? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

N/A  0 

Please  explain. _ 


b)  Was  client  aware  of  the  problem? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

N/A  0 

People  who  have  been  to  the  court  service  sometimes 
find  that,  regardless  of  what  they  came  about,  there  are 
changes  in  how  the  client  and  the  spouse  get  along 
together.  Would  you  say  that  since  your  client  started  at 
the  agency  there  has  been  any  change  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse.  (Circle.) 

(1)  Much  better 

(2)  Better 

(3)  Same 

(4)  Worse 

(5)  Much  worse 
(9)  Refusal 

(0)  Not  applicable 

21 .  Talk  over  problems,  listen  to  each  other,  share  feelings 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

22.  Handle  arguments  and  work  out  differences 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

23.  Accept  and  help  each  other,  pay  attention  to  each 

other's  needs  1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

24.  Feel  toward  each  other  (how  close  and  comfortable, 

how  they  enjoy  each  other)  1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

25.  How  husband  and  wife  get  along  sexually 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

Relationship  between  client  and  children 

12  3  4  5  9  0 


26 


When  people  work  on  their  problems  at  a  counseling 
service,  they  sometimes  find  that  there  is  a  change  in 
how  they  feel  about  those  problems  and  the  way  they 
handle  them.  Would  you  say  that  you  have  noticed  in 
your  client(s)  any  change  for  better  or  worse  in  —  (Circle) 

(1)  Much  better 

(2)  Better 

(3)  Same 

(4)  Worse 

(5)  Much  worse 
(9)  Refusal 

(0)  Not  applicable 

27.  The  way  client  feels  about  his/her  problems,  (how 
worried,  overwhelmed,  angry,  confused,  guilty,  etc.) 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

28  The  way  client  understands  his/her  problems  (what 
they  are  and  who  or  what  contributes  to  them) 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

29.  The  kinds  of  ideas  the  client  has  on  what  to  do  about 
his/her  problems  (what  should  or  should  not  be  tried) 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

30.  The  way  client  works  with  others  in  handling  pro¬ 

blems  (talking  things  over  instead  of  fighting  or  avoid¬ 
ing,  etc.)  1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

Since  coming  to  the  court  service,  has  client  actually  — 

31.  Made  any  decisions  on  what  to  do  about  problems? 


Yes  1 

No  2 

32.  Taken  any  specific  action  on  problems? 

Yes  1 

No  2 


If  YES,  please  describe  action  taken 


34.  Considering  all  members  of  client’s  family  and  all 
problems  you  discussed  with  him/her,  how  would  you 
say  things  are  now  compared  with  when  he/she  first 


came  to  the  services? 

Much  better  1 

Somewhat  better  2 

Unchanged  3 

Somewhat  worse  4 

Much  worse  5 

Can't  tell  yet  6 


Please  explain. 


35.  If  you  feel  there  have  been  any  changes,  for  better  or 
worse,  in  any  members  of  client's  family  or  in  any  prob¬ 
lem  situations  since  he/she  first  came  to  the  service, 
what  do  you  think  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
changes?  _ 


36.  How  do  you  feel  the  service  provided  by  the  court  in¬ 
fluenced  the  changes  you  have  seen  in  the  client? 


Made  things  much  better  1 

Made  things  better  2 

Made  no  difference  3 

Made  things  worse  4 

Made  things  much  worse  5 


Please  explain. 


33.  If  client  has  taken  some  action,  did  this  turn  out  to  — 
Make  things  much  better  1 

Make  things  better  2 

Make  no  difference  3 

Make  things  worse  4 

Make  things  much  worse  5 

Can't  tell  yet  6 


37. 


Did  anything  not  related  to  the  court  service  influence  38.  What  was  the  most  important  problem  that  brought 

the  changes  in  client?  (Check  below  all  that  had  an  in-  your  client  to  the  service? 

fluence.) - 


Other  services  or  aid,  such  as  from  doctor,  lawyer,  wel¬ 
fare  □  Don’t  knowQ 

Please  explain. _ 


Changes  in  your  client's  life  situation,  such  as  health, 
job  promotion,  birth  of  baby,  loss  of  income  □ 

Don't  know  □ 


Please  explain. 


39.  What  did  YOU  most  want  t©  accomplish  regarding 
this  problem?  (Please  be  as  specific  as  possible.) 


Influence  of  an  important  person  not  involved  in  agen¬ 
cy  service,  such  as  a  friend,  relative.  □ 

Other  □  Don't  know  □ 

Please  explain. _ 


40.  Was  this  accomplished? 

Things  are  much  better  1 

Things  are  better  2 

No  difference  3 

Things  are  worse  4 

Things  are  much  worse  5 


Ontario 


Province  of  Ontario,  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 
Provincial  Court  (Family  Division) 

CONCILIATION  PROJECT 


APPENDIX  7 


FOLLOW-UP  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


FOLLOW-UP 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
FAMILY  COURT  CONCILIATION  PROJECT 

Ontario 


Respondent’s  Name _ 

Code  Number _ 

Date  of  Interview _ 

Interviewer’s  Name _ 

Respondent’s  Phone  No. 


Since  you  recently  have  been  to  our  Court  Service,  we  are  eager  to  know  whether  the  service  you  received  from  us 
was  helpful  or  not.  Your  opinions  are  important  to  us.  Please  answer  ALL  questions  even  if  you  have  to  give  your 
best  guess. 


1. 


When  you  first  came  to  the  Family  Court,  did  you  know 
what  kind  of  help  was  available  there? 

Yes  1 

No  2 


b)  If  YES,  where? _ 

c)  Did  you  go? 

Yes 

No  (or  not  yet) 


1 

2 


2.  Did  any  one  ever  explain  the  service  to  you  when  you 
first  visited  the  Family  Court? 

Yes  1 

No  2 


3.  a)  Did  someone  counsel  you  or  talk  with  you  about  your 
problems? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

b)  If  YES,  was  this  helpful?  That  is,  did  it: 

R  N/A 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 


d)  If  you  went,  did  it  help? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

Don't  know  yet  3 

Please  explain:  _ _ 


5.  a)  Was  there  any  kind  of  help  you  expected  or  needed 
from  the  court  service  that  you  didn’t  get? 

Yes  1 

No  2 


HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  A. 
Please  explain:  _ _ 


b)  If  YES,  what  was  it? 


4.  a)  Did  they  suggest  some  other  place  where  you  might 
go  for  help? 

Yes  1 

No  2 


6.  a)  Was  there  anything  about  the  court  service  or  its  pro¬ 
gram  or  policies  that  made  problems  for  you  or  your 
family,  such  as  having  to  wait,  distance  to  agency,  ap¬ 
pointment  hours,  having  to  change  to  a  new  counselor, 
etc.? 

Yes  1 

No  2 


b)  If  YES,  what  was  it? 


7.  Why  did  you  stop  going  to  the  service? 


8.  a)  Would  you  consider  going  back  to  the  court  service 
again  if  you  needed  help  in  the  future? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

b)  Please  explain: _ 


9.  Have  you  tried  to  get  help  elsewhere  for  the  problems 
that  brought  you  to  the  Family  Court  Service? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

10.  To  whom  have  you  turned  for  help  for  the  problem(s) 
that  brought  you  to  the  court? 

A.  Check  all  persons  turned  to. 

B.  Check  the  first  person  turned  to.  ( ^  only  1 ) 

C.  Check  the  most  helpful  for  you.  ( v*  only  1 ) 

NOTE:  READ  LIST  TO  CLIENT. 


A 

8 

C 

Family  or  friends 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Clergyman 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Family  Doctor 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Psychiatrist 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Lawyer 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Police 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Legal  Aid 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Marriage  Counsellor 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Family  Counsellor 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Court  (specify) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Social  Agency  (specify) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Please  explain  (C) 


11.  What  is  the  most  important  problem  that  brought  you 
to  the  family  court?  (Probe,  ask  the  client  to  be  specific.) 


12.  What  did  you  most  want  to  accomplish  regarding 

this  problem?  (Please  be  as  specific  as  possible.) 


13.  Was  this  accomplished?  That  is,  are  things:  0 

R  N/y 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  C. 

People  who  have  been  to  the  court  service  sometimes 
find  that,  regardless  of  what  they  came  about,  there  are 
changes  in  how  they  and  their  spouses  get  along  togeth¬ 
er.  Would  you  say  that  since  you  started  at  the  agency 
there  has  been  any  change  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse 
In  the  following  areas. 

HAND  THE  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  C. 

In  the  way  you: 

14.  Talk  over  problems,  listen  to  each  other,  share  feelings 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

15.  Handle  arguments  and  work  out  differences 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

16.  Accept  and  help  each  other,  pay  attention  to  each  oth¬ 
er’s  needs 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

17.  Feel  toward  each  other  (how  close  and  comfortable, 
how  you  enjoy  each  other) 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

18.  And  your  husband/wife  get  along  sexually 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

19.  And  your  husband/wife  get  along  regarding  your  chil¬ 
dren  1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

When  people  work  on  their  problems  at  a  counseling 
service,  they  sometimes  find  that  there  is  a  change  in 
how  they  feel  about  those  problems  and  the  way  they 
handle  them.  If  you  have  discussed  any  problem  with  the 
agency,  would  you  say  that  you  personally  have  noticed 
since  then  any  change  for  the  better  or  worse  in  — 


(USING  RESPONSE  CARD  C,  AGAIN) 

20.  The  way  you  feel  about  your  problems  (e.g.,  how  wor¬ 
ried,  overwhelmed,  angry,  confused,  guilty,  etc.)  R 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

21.  The  way  you  understand  your  problems  (e.g.,  what 
they  are  and  who  or  what  contributes  to  them) 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

22.  The  kinds  of  ideas  you  have  on  what  to  do  about  your 
problems  (what  should  or  should  not  be  tried) 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

23.  The  way  you  work  with  others  in  handling  problems 

(talking  things  over  instead  of  fighting  or  avoiding  each 
other  1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

Also,  Since  coming  to  the  agency,  have  you  actually  — 

24.  Made  any  decisions  on  what  to  do  about  your  pro¬ 
blems? 

Yes  1 

No  2 


25  Taken  any  specific  action  on  your  problems? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

26.  Please  explain  the  type  of  decisions  and/or  action 
taken _ _ _ 


27.  If  you  have  taken  some  action,  did  this  turn  out  to: 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  A. 

28.  Considering  all  members  of  your  family  and  all  pro¬ 
blems  you  discussed  with  your  counselor,  how  would 
you  say  things  are  now  compared  with  when  you  first 
went  to  the  Family  Court? 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  C. 

Please  explain: _ 


29.  If  you  feel  there  have  been  any  changes  in  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  family  or  in  any  problem  situation  since  you 
first  went  to  the  Family  Court,  what  do  you  think  was  the 
main  reason  for  the  changes  you  reported? 


30.  How  do  you  feel  the  service  provided  by  the  Family 

Court  influenced  the  changes  you  have  reported? 
HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  A. 

R  N/A 

Did  it  1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

Please  explain: _ 


31 .  Did  anything  not  related  to  the  Family  Court  service  in¬ 
fluence  the  changes  you  reported?  For  example:  (  all 
that  apply) 

a)  Other  services  or  aid,  such  as  from  your  family  doc¬ 
tor,  lawyer,  welfare,  school  □ 

Please  specify _ 

b)  Changes  in  your  life  situation,  such  as  health,  job 

promotion,  birth  of  baby,  loss  of  income,  divorce  □ 
Please  specify _ 

c)  Influence  of  an  important  person  not  involved  in 

agency  service,  such  as  a  friend,  relative,  etc.  □ 
Please  specify _ 

d)  Other.  Please  specify _  □ 

e)  No  such  influence  □ 

32.  Did  the  factor(s)  checked  above  make  things  better  or 
worse? 

Better  1 

Worse  2 

No  difference  3 

33.  Please  explain: _ 


34,  Do  you  have  any  additional  comments  about  your 
experience  with  the  Family  Court  Service? _ 


Now  I  would  like  you  to  answer  a  questionnaire  about 
your  experience  with  the  Family  Court  Service. 

(Hand  client  COURT  SERVICE  SATISFACTION  QUESTION¬ 
NAIRE) 

Please  read  the  following  instructions  to  the  client: 

This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  measure  the  kind  of  exper¬ 
ience  you  had  in  discussing  your  concerns  about  your 

problems  with  _ _ _ ' 

the  counselor  you  have  been  seeing  at  the  Family  Court. 


It  is  not  a  test,  so  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 

Answer  each  item  as  carefully  and  as  accurately  as  you  can 
by  drawing  a  circle  around  the  numbered  group  of  words 
which  describes  your  experience  best. 

Please  begin  by  answering  the  FIRST  QUESTION,  after 
which  you  may  ask  for  more  explanation  if  you  wish. 

COURT  SERVICE  SATISFACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
We  would  like  you  to  begin  by  thinking  back  to  the  first 
few  meetings  you  had  with  this  social  worker.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  are  about  your  first  meetings. 

35.  In  our  first  meetings  my  worker  explained  the  kinds  of 
concerns  we  might  be  discussing.  (For  example:  my 


child’s  difficult  behavior.) 

Explained  well  1 

Partly  explained  2 

Didn’t  explain  well  3 

Didn’t  explain  4 

No  answer  5 


36.  My  worker  explained  how  we  would  work  together,  de¬ 
scribing  the  kind  of  help  a  social  worker  could  give. 


Explained  well  i 

Partly  explained  2 

Didn't  explain  well  3 

Didn't  explain  4 

No  answer  5 


37.  During  our  first  meetings,  my  worker  asked  me  for  my 
ideas  on  the  specific  subjects  we  would  discuss  to¬ 
gether.  (For  example:  job  problems.) 

Yes  2 

No  3 

No  answer  5 

38.  During  our  first  meetings  my  worker  told  me  he/she  real¬ 
ly  believed  I  could  get  help  from  this  agency  with  my 
concerns. 

Yes  2 

No  3 

No  answer  5 

We  would  now  like  you  to  think  about  what  your  meetings 

were  like  after  the  first  ones.  The  following  questions 

refer  to  these  meetings. 

39.  When  I  began  to  discuss  a  particular  concern  (for 
example:  my  child’s  difficulty  at  school)  my  worker  kept 


me  on  the  topic. 

Often  1 

Fairly  often  2 

Seldom  3 

Never  4 

No  answer  5 


40.  When  I  had  trouble  talking  to  someone  (for  example: 
teacher,  foster  parent,  husband,  doctor,  etc.)  my  wor¬ 
ker  would  meet  with  them  to  make  it  easier  for  me  to 


speak  to  them. 

Often  1 

Fairly  often  2 

Seldom  3 

Never  4 

No  answer  5 


41 .  My  worker  discussed  subjects  with  me  which  were  not 
at  all  related  to  my  concerns. 


Often  1 

Fairly  often  2 

Seldom  3 

Never  4 

No  answer  5 


42.  My  worker  helped  me  to  understand  the  behavior  of 
other  people  (for  example:  husband,  teacher,  foster 
parent,  children,  etc.)  in  new  ways. 


Often  1 

Fairly  often  2 

Seldom  3 

Never  4 

No  answer  5 


49 


43.  I  could  tell  from  my  worker's  face  that  he/she  did  not  like 
the  way  I  handled  the  situations  we  discussed  (for  ex¬ 
ample:  she  frowned  when  I  described  how  I  handled  a 
behavior  problem  with  my  child). 


Often  1 

Fairly  often  2 

Seldom  3 

Never  4 

No  answer  5 


44.  When  I  raised  a  general  concern  my  worker  asked  me 
for  examples.  (For  example:  If  I  said  "Kids  were  hard  to 
raise,”  she  would  say  “Did  you  have  a  difficult  problem 
with  your  child  this  week?") 


Often  1 

Fairly  often  2 

Seldom  3 

Never  4 

No  answer  5 


The  way  you  get  along  with  your  social  worker  can  be 
very  important.  (For  example:  if  you’re  angry  at  your  worker, 
you  may  not  discuss  important  issues.) 


45.  How  often  did  you  and  your  worker  talk  about  how  the 
two  of  you  get  along  together? 


Very  often  1 

Often  2 

Not  very  often  3 

Rarely  4 

Never  5 


46.  Was  it  important  to  you  to  talk  to  your  worker  about  how 


you  get  along? 

Very  important  1 

Important  2 

Not  very  important  3 

Not  important  at  all  4 


47.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  how  you  and  your  worker  get 


along? 

Very  satisfied  1 

Satisfied  2 

Not  very  satisfied  3 

Not  satisfied  at  all  4 


48  Has  the  way  you  have  gotten  along  with  your  worker 
changed  since  you  first  met? 

We  get  along  better  1 

It's  about  the  same  2 

It's  worse  3 


Please  give  an  example  of  how  things  have  changed  or 
stayed  the  same  between  you  and  your  worker: _ 


50.  In  general,  how  helpful  has  your  worker  been? 


Very  helpful  1 

Helpful  2 

Not  very  helpful  3 

Not  helpful  4 


Having  MONEY  DIFFICULTIES  can  be  a  very  important 
concern.  If  you  and  your  worker  have  talked  about  your 
money  situation,  please  answer  the  questions  below.  If 
you  haven’t  talked  about  your  money  situation,  then 
check  this  box  Q  and  turn  to  question  57. 

5 1 .  How  often  did  you  talk  to  your  worker  about  your  money 


situation? 

Very  often  1 

Often  2 

Not  very  often  3 

Rarely  4 


52.  Was  talking  about  your  money  situation  very  important 


to  you? 

Very  important  1 

Important  2 

Not  very  important  3 

Not  important  at  all  4 

53.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  money  situation? 
Very  satisfied  1 

Satisfied  2 

Not  very  satisfied  3 

Not  satisfied  at  all  4 


54.  Since  you’ve  been  talking  to  your  worker  about  your 
money  situation,  has  there  been  any  change? 

It’s  better  1 

It’s  about  the  same  2 

It's  worse  3 

55.  Please  give  an  example  of  how  things  have  changed  or 

stayed  the  same  with  your  money  situation: _ 


56.  How  helpful  has  your  worker  been  to  you  with  your 


money  situation? 

Very  helpful  1 

Helpful  2 

Not  very  helpful  3 

Not  helpful  4 


Sometimes  people  run  into  some  TROUBLE  WITH  THE 
LAW.  If  you  and  your  worker  have  talked  about  this, 
please  answer  the  questions  below.  If  this  is  not  true  for 
you,  or  if  you  haven’t  talked  about  your  Segal  troubles, 
then  check  this  box  Q 

BE  SURE  TO  CIRCLE  A  NUMBER  FOR  EACH  QUESTION. 

57.  How  often  did  you  talk  to  your  worker  about  your  legal 


troubles? 

Very  often  1 

Often  2 

Not  very  often  3 

Rarely  4 


58.  Was  talking  about  your  legal  troubles  very  important  to 


you? 

Very  important  1 

Important  2 

Not  very  important  3 

Not  important  at  all  4 


59.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  legal  situation  as  it  now 


stands? 

Very  satisfied  1 

Satisfied  2 

Not  very  satisfied  3 

Not  satisfied  at  all  4 


60.  Since  you’ve  been  talking  to  your  worker  about  your 
legal  troubles,  has  there  been  any  change  in  your 
understanding? 

It's  better  1 

It's  about  the  same  2 

It's  worse  3 

6 1  Please  give  an  example  of  how  your  legal  troubles  have 
changed  or  stayed  the  same: _ 


62.  How  helpful  has  your  worker  been  to  you  with  your  legal 


troubles? 

Very  helpful  1 

Helpful  2 

Not  very  helpful  3 

Not  helpful  4 


63.  a)  If  you  were  separated  (legally  or  otherwise)  prior  to 
coming  to  the  court  service,  was  a  reconciliation  ach¬ 
ieved? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

Doesn’t  apply  3 

b)  Please  explain: _ 


END  OF  FIRST  SECTION 


64.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  you  to  complete  two  short 
questionnaires. 

HAND  THE  CLIENT  THE  FOLLOWING  Life  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Questionnaire  AND  READ  THESE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS. 


Here  are  some  words  and  phrases  which  we  would  like 
you  to  use  to  describe  how  you  feel  about  your  present 
life.  For  example,  if  you  think  your  present  life  is  very 
"boring"  put  an  X  in  the  box  right  next  to  "boring".  If  you 
think  it  is  very  "interesting"  put  an  X  in  the  box  right  next 
to  the  word  "interesting".  If  you  think  it  is  somewhere  in 
between,  put  an  X  where  you  think  it  belongs.  Put  an  X  in 
one  box  on  every  line. 

(INTERVIEWER:  GO  THROUGH  THE  SECOND  EXAM¬ 
PLE  IF  NECESSARY.  AFTER  CLIENT  FINISHES, 
CHECK  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  HE  HAS  PLACED  AN  X 
IN  ONE  BOX  ON  EACH  LINE.) 


Boring 

□□□□□□ 

Interesting 

Enjoyable 

□□□□□□ 

Miserable 

Easy 

□□□□□□ 

Hard 

Useless 

□□□□□□ 

Worthwhile 

Friendly 

□□□□□□ 

Lonely 

Full 

□□□□□□ 

Empty 

Discouraging 

□□□□□□ 

Hopeful 

Tied  Down 

□□□□□□ 

Free 

Disappointing 

□□□□□□ 

Rewarding 

Brings  out  the 

□□□□□□ 

Doesn't  give  me 

best  in  me 

much  chance 

65  HAND  THE  CLIENT  THE  Marital  Satisfaction  Ques¬ 
tionnaire  AND  READ  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS. 


This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  measure  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  you  have  with  your  present  marriage.  It  is 
not  a  test,  so  that  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Answer  each  item  as  carefully  and  as  accurately  as  you 
can  by  placing  a  number  beside  each  one  as  follows: 

1.  None  of  the  time 

2.  A  little  of  the  time 

3.  Sometime 

4.  Good  part  of  the  time 

5.  Most  or  all  of  the  time 


Please  begin: 

1. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  is  affectionate  enough 

□ 

2. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  treats  me  badly 

□ 

3. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  really  cares  for  me 

□ 

4. 

1  feel  that  1  would  not  marry  the  same 

person  if  1  had  it  to  do  over 

□ 

5. 

1  feel  that  1  can  trust  my  spouse 

□ 

6. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  breaking  up 

□ 

7. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  doesn’t 

understand  me 

□ 

8. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  a  good  one 

□ 

9. 

1  feel  that  ours  is  a  very  happy  marriage 

□ 

10. 

1  feel  that  our  life  together  is  dull 

□ 

11. 

1  feel  that  we  have  a  lot  of  fun  together 

□ 

12. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  doesn’t  confide 

in  me 

□ 

13. 

1  feel  that  ours  is  a  very  close  relationship 

□ 

14. 

1  feel  that  1  cannot  rely  on  my  spouse 

□ 

15. 

1  feel  that  we  do  not  have  enough 

interests  in  common 

□ 

16. 

1  feel  that  we  manage  arguments  and 

disagreements  very  weii 

□ 

17. 

1  feel  that  we  do  a  good  job  of 

managing  our  finances 

□ 

18. 

1  feel  that  1  should  never  have  married 

my  spouse 

□ 

19. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  and  1  get  along 

very  well  together 

□ 

20. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  very  stable 

□ 

21. 

1  feel  that  my  spouse  is  pleased  with 

me  as  a  sex  partner 

□ 

23. 

1  feel  that  the  future  looks  bright  for 

our  marriage 

□ 

24. 

1  feel  that  our  marriage  is  empty 

□ 

25. 

1  feel  there  is  no  excitement  in 

our  marriage 

□ 

Now  8  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
coming  to  the  family  court. 


66.  HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  1. 


I  am  going  to  read  out  a  list  of  possible  problems  you 
may  have  faced  recently  and  I  would  like  you  to  rate 
them  in  terms  of  their  seriousness  for  you.  (Circle  re¬ 
sponse  for  each  problem). 


a)  Spouse's  drinking 

b)  Arguments  with  spouse 
regarding  child  rearing 

c)  Getting  financial  support 
from  spouse 

d)  Money  management 

e)  Custody  dispute 

f)  Physical  abuse  from 
spouse 

g)  Verbal  abuse  from 
spouse 

h)  Sexual  relationship 
with  spouse 

i)  Problems  with  children 

j)  Loneliness 

k)  Your  drinking 

l)  Spouse  tries  to  get  children 
to  take  his/her  side 

m)  Problems  with  relatives 

n)  Inadequate  housing 

o)  Shortage  of  income  to 
cover  expenses 

p)  Sleepless  nights 


R  N/A 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 


Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  regarding  the 
legal  aspects  of  your  marriage. 

67.  Have  you  drawn  up  and  signed  a  legal  separation 


agreement? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No,  but  intend  to  3 

N/A  o 


68.  (IF  YES)  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  following 
aspects  of  your  legal  separation  agreement?  (Circle  the 
appropriate  number  next  to  each  aspect.) 


HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  2. 


a)  Alimony  and  maintenance 

b)  Custody  agreement 

c)  Access 

d)  Division  of  property 


R  N/A 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 
1  2  3  4  5  9  0 
1  2  3  4  5  9  0 
1  2  3  4  5  9  0 


69.  Would  you  like  to  get  back  together  with  your  spouse? 


Not  applicable  0 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response/refusal  9 


Please  explain: 


70.  For  all  clients.  We  are  interested  in  your  concerns  or 
worries  about  being  separated  Please  rate  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  concern  for  you. 

HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  3. 


a)  Might  not  get  back  together  R 


with  spouse 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

0 

b)  Loneliness 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

0 

c)  Absence  of  children 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

0 

d)  Being  bothered  by 

spouse 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

0 

e)  Loss  of  contact  with 

friends  or  family 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

0 

f)  Other  concerns:  Please  explain. 


72.  If  client  is  divorced.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
terms  of  the  decree  as  it  relates  to  the  following  as¬ 
pects?  (Circle  the  appropriate  number  next  to  each 
aspect.) 

HAND  CLIENT  RESPONSE  CARD  NO.  2. 


a)  Alimony  and  maintenance 

b)  Custody  agreement 

c)  Access 

d)  Division  of  property 


R  N/A 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 

1  2  3  4  5  9  0 


73.  Do  you  have  legal  custody  of  your  children? 


Not  applicable  0 

Yes,  all  of  the  children  1 

Yes,  some  of  the  children  2 

No  3 

No  response  9 


74.  Do  you  have  a  court  order  for  support  payments? 


Not  applicable  0 

Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response  9 


75.  a)  Finally,  have  you  retained  a  lawyer  regarding  your 
present  situation;  what  is  his  name  and  address? 
Yes  1 

No  2 

No  response  g 


b)  If  YES,  when  did  you  first  see  him  about  the  problem 
that  brought  you  to  court  today? 

_ years  _ months  _ days  ago 

Your  lawyer's  name  and  address: 

Name _ 

Address _ 


71 .  How  do  you  feel  that  your  children  have  been  affected 
by  the  breakdown  in  your  marriage? 

They  have  suffered  a  great  deal  1 


They  have  suffered  a  little  2 

I  have  not  noticed  any  effect  3 

They  are  better  off  than  before  4 

No  children  5 

No  response/Refusal  9 


Spouse's  lawyer's  name  and  address: 

Name _ 

Address _ 


76.  Who  answered  this  questionnaire? 


Husband 

□ 

Wife 

□ 

Other  (who?) 

□ 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  HELP. 

Your  assistance  will  be  very  useful  along  with  many  others  in  order  that  we  may 
continue  to  improve  our  services  to  families  and  individuals. 


ALL  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  HERE  WILL  BE  KEPT  CONFIDENTIAL. 


APPENDIX  8 


COURT  RECORD  SCHEDULE 


-  1  7  3  - 

STUDY  n  -  ONE  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP 
COURT  RECORD  SCHEDULE 

Family  Court  Conciliation  Project 


Hus.  Wite 

s _ i _ i 


Client's  Last  Name,  Initials: 


File  Numbers:  (Court)  l _ 1 _ I _ l _ * _ i _ j(C.P.)i _ t _ j _ i _ i - t 

Code  Number . . . . . . . 

Group . ...Experimental  =  CD  ,  Control  =  [  2 ]..... . 

Card  Number 


1-3 

4 

5-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

19 

20-22 

23-25 

26-27 

28-29 

30-31 

32-33 

34-35 

36-37 

38-39 

40-41 

42-43 

44-45 

46-48 


1 .  Date  of  Intake 

2.  Date  of  Termination 


5.  Family  Court  Action? 


1 


=  Yes 


2  =  No 


(If  yes)  6.  Date  of  Infraction... . 1  9  I  9  I  9  1  =  N/A 

7.  Date  of  First  Court  Appearance . . 

8.  Number  of  Charges  For: 


A.  Non-Support  . . 

B.  Re-Hearing  . 

C.  Show-Cause  . 

D.  Contempt . 

E.  Assault  . 

F.  Threatening  . 

G.  Breach  of  Recognizance  . 

9.  Total  Number  of  Court  Dates  Set  . 

10.  Total  Number  of  Adjournments  .... 

11.  Total  Number  of  Withdrawn  Charges 

12.  Date  of  Last  Court  Appearance 


9  9  9  =  Active 


3.  Date  of  Six  Week  Follow-up  . . . 

4.  Date  of  One  Year  Follow-up  . 

J 

1 

— i 

n 


r 

13.  List  on  Reverse  Side:  A)  Court  Referrals  Made; 

B)  Types  of  Dispositions;  C)  Current  Address  &  Phone  #  D)  Comments 


1  73A 


A)  Referrals  Made  By  Court 


B)  Types  of  Dispositions 


C)  Current  Address 


Postal  Code 


Phone  #s.  _  (Home) 

_  (Other) 


D)  Comments  (e.g.  To  Clarify  Legal  Situation  Presented  by  Data): 


Check  (  )  when  data  is  complete 


} 
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APPENDIX  9 

PREDICTING  CLIENT- PERCEIVED  IMPROVEMENT 

Abstract 

"Conciliation  is  a  process  by  which  families  are  assisted  in 
reaching  agreement  on  disputes  which  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be, 
brought  to  the  courts  for  resolution.  The  conciliation  process  utilizes 
elements  of  individual,  marital,  child  and  family  counselling  as  well  as 
bargaining  techniques  to  help  family  members  ...  reach  a  solution 
acceptable  to  all  family  members"  (Conciliation  Project,  1979).  This  is 
done  through  a  process  of  clarifying  disputed  issues,  increasing  under¬ 
standing,  improving  communications,  considering  the  needs  of  the  children 
(when  relevant),  and  reducing  emotional  stress. 

The  study  being  proposed  here  would  be  carried  out  within  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  on  conciliation  counselling  which  is  being  conducted  at  the 
Provincial  Court  (Family  Division),  311  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 

Focus  of  the  study  would  centre  on  the  problem  of  identifying  what 
clients,  as  described  by  their  problems  and  resources,  are  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  conciliation  counselling. 

The  theoretical  position  taken  is  that  clients  possessing  proportionately 
more  psycho-social  resources  (of  particular  kinds)  are  most  likely  to 
benefit  from  this  type  of  "bargaining  and  mediation"  approach  to  marital 
conflict  resolution.  In  this  analysis,  concepts  of  psycho-social  "assets" 
and  "liabilities"  are  operationalized  and  examined  in  relation  to  theoreti¬ 
cally  derived  hypotheses.  Thus,  it  is  assumed  that  psychological  variables 
related  to  personality  differences  will  be  uniformly  distributed  among 
the  subjects  in  the  study. 
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Significant  findings  which  begin  to  identify  variables  predicting  client 
improvement  (agreement  through  conciliation)  would  be  beneficial  in 
that  clients  could  be  referred  to  and  accepted  by  conciliation  services 
in  a  rational,  empirically  substantiated  manner.  This  would  contribute  to 
more  relevant,  humane,  and  cost-efficient  service  delivery. 

A  quantitative-descriptive  design  is  proposed,  utilizing  a  sample  of 
one  hundred  (100)  consecutive  couples  referred  to  the  Conciliation  Project 
between  June  1,  1978,  and  June  1,  1979. 

The  proposed  units  of  measurement  will  be  the  individual  spouse  and 
the  marital  dyad,  because  clients  do  not  always  agree  to  conjoint 
counselling. 

Measures  of  change  will  include  global  ratings  of  improvement  and 
service  helpfulness.  These  have  been  derived  from  previous  studies  of 
family  conflict  and  were  pre-tested  for  suitability  in  this  sample 
population.  Two  standardized,  reliable  scales  are  also  being  used  to 
measure  change  in  the  more  specific  domains  of  "life  satisfaction" 

(Campbell,  Converse,  and  Rodgers,  1976)*,  and  marital  agreement  (Spanier, 
1976). 


The  method  for  obtaining  data  is  a  combination  of  structured  research 
interviews  and  self-administered  questionnaires  completed  by  clients 
and  conciliation  counsellors.  The  data  are  obtained  before,  during, 
at  termination  of,  and  after  service. 

Data  will  be  analyzed  using  standard  statistical  procedures  for  des¬ 
cribing  sample  characteristics,  significance  of  difference  and  independence 
of  samples.  Appropriate  correlations  and  regression  formulas  will  be 
applied  to  measure  the  strength  of  relevant  relationships  and  relative 
contribution  of  predictor  variables  in  determining  outcomes. 


The  Quality  of  American 


' 
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